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PARK PROTECTION. 

HE consideration of the Tariff bill and other matters have 
so occupied the attention of the Senate that the bill 
for the extension and proper protection of the Yellowstone 
National Park has not yet been called up for consideration. 
A matter of such deep interest to the people at large must 
not be overlooked, and we hope that before long it will re- 

ceive the attention it requires. 

The Park is the only one among the many natural wonders 
of this country that has not yet been turned into a peep show 
to fill private pockets, and it is hoped that it may yet be 
saved from the grasp of the unscrupulous monopolists who 
have endeavored to seize it. 

From all quarters are heard protests against the grab, 
showing that the people are at last thoroughly aroused on the 
subject. 


The letter from our correspondent ‘‘P.” in another column 
calls attention to a wonder in the immediate neighborhood 
of the Park, as it at present exists, which should be saved to 
the people. 

By so amending the bill, now in the hands of Senator 
Vest’s committee, as to extend the Park sixty miles to the 
eastward instead of forty, as now proposed, and southward 
to the parallel of 43° 30’, a great number of natural wonders 
which really belong in it would be included in the reserva- 
tion. Such are the headwaters of Clark’s Fork of the Yel- 
lowstone, of the Stinking Water, Gray Bull and Owl rivers 
on the east; on the south, the Three Tetons, and a con 
siderable portion of the range to which they belong, Jack- 
son’s Lake and Hole, and a number of beautiful lakes, 
mountains and rivers which would add much to the at- 
tractions and the picturesqueness of our wonderland. 

Even if it should not be thought advisable to extend 
the Park westward any further than Cedar Mountain, or 
what would be better, the 109th meridian, we hope that the 
extension to the southward may be made. Any one who 
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will look at a good map of the region will, we think, see 
the desirability of including within the Park a region of so 


much natural beauty as this. 


Another most important provision which should be in- 
serted in Senator Vest’s bill is the one suggested by our 
correspondent, forbidding the erection of any building 
whatever in sight of the points of interest of the Park. It 
is only too true, as he asserts, that in their eager haste for 
gain the men who are seeking to secure control of the Park 
will not scruple to degrade its natural wonders to any use 


that may serve their short-sighted and selfish ends. 


Vy 7 E know one ‘‘ardent sportsman”—he is not a thousand 

miles from our elbow, as we write—who is a crack 
shot in the field, and a better one in his sleep; the real bird 
rarely fails to drop at the explosion of his gun, the phantom 
never. Our friend was one night following his dog over 
the Elysian fields of dreamland, when the dog, coming to a 
point, wavered and flushed the birds. The sportsman, en- 
raged at such a breach of duty, doubled up his fist and 
struck at the dog, planting a tremendous blow on the bed- 
post. Perhaps the pain and the subsequent soreness of 
searified knuckles had something to do with his conversion 
to that humane treatment of his dogs, for which he is now 


well known, 


A somewhat similar experience one night befel our friend 
H., who was out on a visionary grouse shooting expedition. 
The birds were plenty and he was having a capital time of 
it. Old True pointed staunch; our hero walked up; the 
bird flushed and darted away in circuitous flight through 
Instantly wheeling and throwing his gun 
around to cut down the bird in an opening, the shooter’s 
hand came in violent contact with the trunk of a sapling— 
and he awoke to find himself sitting erect in bed, his arms out- 
stretched as if holding a gun, and his wife by his side, a very 
badly-frightened woman with a bleeding nose. He did not 
soon forget that dream, not so long at least as the black and 
blue marks on his wife’s face remained to remind him of 


the brush. 


his exploit, 

But these misadventures are trivial in compurison with 
the fate which overtook Mr. Jno. L. Cross, of Highland, 
Virginia. One night, some months ago, we are told, Mr. 
Cross dreamed that he was pursuing a deer in the Alle- 
ghany Mountains, at the base of which is his home; and 
in the excitement of the chase he leaped from bed, and 
was severely bruised in the operation. One night last 
week the same phantom ‘‘stag” returned to vex his slum- 
bers, and again the dreamer started on his fanciful 
chase. Hard-pressed by the hounds, the buck turned at 
bay, and the hunter, with a wild cry, springing to the 
scene of conflict, jumped from his bed and rushed head- 
long down a stairway, receiving injuries from which on 
the following day he died. 

Such is the veracious tale of the press dispatches. There 
is a ready moral to the story, but we shall permit the reader 
to frame it, each in his own way. 

It is well known that dogs dream of the field, and some- 
times an experienced old dog, lying before the fire, will rise 
from the floor to a staunch somnambulistic point, and then 
sink down again, stillsound asleep. One of the most beauti- 
ful points we ever saw was thus made in his sleep by an un- 
broken puppy. 

Sportsmen and their dogs dream of the pursuit of game. 
Does the game ever dream? May it not be that the sleeping 
deer springs from his slumber in affright at the visionary 
hounds upon his track? Ts the slecping circle of quail ever 
startled by the phantom form of a pointer or the horrible 
nightmare of a gun barrel? These are questions simple 
enough to ask, but hard to answer—like the Ictter that 
came to the Forest AND STREAM the other day wanting to 
know the prospects for success in the diamond fields of 
Africa, and promising to send ten cents for a copy of the 
paper containing the reply, upon receipt of a letter telling 
the letter writer in what issue it would appear. 





Ciark’s Fork Canyon.—In our “Sportsman Tourist” 
columns will be found a communication from our well- 
known correspondent, ‘‘P.,” in which he briefly describes the 
Yellowstone Park country, and gives an account of his ex- 
ploration of the Grand Canyon of the Clark’s Fork. This 
is, so far as we are aware, the first exploration and descrip- 
tion of that regien, which, in some respects, is superior in 
grandeur to the Yellowstone Park itself. Our readers will 
await with interest the more detailed account promised by 
our correspondent, 
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THE DOGS OF HOMER. 


N a former article upon the chase in the time of Homer, 
we saw how highly the ancient Greeks valued their 
dogs for the assistance these gave in protecting their flocks 
and herds and in the pursuit of game. Aside from this 
much prized service, these animals were held in no less 
repute for their sterling qualities of sagacity and fidelity. 
Long before the time which is the object of our study, the 
dog had become the symbol of trustworthiness, for in 
Homer this character is proverbial. We cannot avoid 
drawing this inference from the fact that even then the 
figure of this animal wrought with skill in costly metal 
graced the entrance to the abode of wealth and taste. 
Hephaistos himself with highest skill fashioned of silver 
and of gold the dogs which were placed on either side the 
entrance to the palace of Alkinoos to protect the royal 
household. Homer quaintly adds that dogs of this breed 
are immortal, and are not liable to be all the time growing 
old (Od. VII., 91-94). The Romans of « much later time 
displayed a similar though less cultivated taste in the way 
of decorating the approach to their houses, for Petronius 
Arbiter mentions the practice of painting on the wall near 
by the entrance to the house, the figure of « burly watch- 
dog, and just above the figure the words, Cure, care eanem: 
Look out, look out for the dog! 

Priam, referring to the dogs he had reared in the palace, 
calls them not only the guardians of his gates, but also his 
messmates or table-companions ({]. XXII.. 69). These 
table-dogs, as we may call them, seem to have been of a 
distinct breed from those whose duty it was to guard the 
house. They were kept as pets and for companionship, and 
were prized for their beauty of form and for their intelli- 
gent and affectionate character, as we shall see from what 
Odysseus says in reference to his old dog Argos. Nine of 
these table-dogs had Patroklos reared and trained as pets, 
and when their master’s body was laid upon the funeral 
pyre two of the number were slain and their bodies burned 
with that of their dead owner, that their shades might fawn 
around his ghost in the sunless regions of the dead (II. 
XXIII., 173). 

Homer was a close observer of these animals as he was of 
the men who were their masters. Some of the poet’s most 
dclicate touches are employed in displaying their peculiar 
habits. No one having the slightest appreciation of nature 
can fail to note with pleasure the fidelity with which he 
pictures some of their more striking traits. In reading of 
his dogs, it is not easy to realize that they lived more than 
three thousand years ago, and are not waiting for us at our 
own or at our neighbor’s gate. One of the most familiar 
passages is that in which is related how Odysseus came 
back to his home from Troy after an absence of twenty 
years in war, and in not less adventurous wanderiags. Upon 
his coming to his native Ithaka, Athena changed his form 
to that of an old man infirm from years and from hardship, 
and his limbs were scantily clad with mean apparel. In 
this guise of a homeless beggar the hero came to the cottage 
of his old and faithful swineherd, who failed to recognize 
his master in such plight. To the four dogs that were lying 
outside the yards where the swine were brought at night for 
protection the new-comer was a stranger, and his unseemly 
garb but increased the flerceness of their ill-natuved greet- 
ing. So bitter was their hostility, that had not Eumaeos 
dropped in haste the leather from which he was then cutting 
for himself a pair of shoes, and rushed to the rescue of his 
guest, the dogs would have endangered the old man’s life. 
(Od. XIV., 29). Further on in the course of his story, the 
poet tells how these same dogs behaved the next morning 
when they heard the familiar footsteps of Tclemachos 
coming to the cottage upon his return from a short visit to 
Sparta: 

Now the two men in the hut, Odysseus and th' excellent swineherd 

Breakfast prepared for themselves at the dawn having kindled a fire. 

Sent off the herdsmen in charge of the swine collected together, 

*Round Telemachos fawned the dogs accustomed to barking, 

But they barked not as he came. Then noticed the godlike Odys- 
sels, 

How the dogs wagged their tail«; and he canght the faint echo of 
footsteps. 

Spoke to Eumaeos at once addressing him words that were winged: 

“Really, Eumaeos, some comrade of thine to thy cottage is coming, 

Or some acquaintance it is, since the dogs refrain from their barking. 

But they are fawning around, and I catch the faint echo of footsteps,” 

(Od. XVE., 1-10.) 

But the completest picture Homer anywhere gives of the 
dog is found in the account he gives of the meeting of 
Odysseus with his old dog Argos. The passage is a famil- 
iar one, but it will bear a second reading by all who estimate 
at its full worth sincerity and devotion in friendship, 
though it be shown on the part of an humble brute, The ° 
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swincherd was too poor to entertain for any length of time 
the beggar who had sought his hospitality, and so he proposed 
© the old man as the best he could do for him that he would 
ake him to the city where he might ply from door to door 
Thé poet gives the 


his vocation as a common mendicant. 
talk that passed between the two on their way to town, and 


as they entered the court of the palace from which Odysseus 


ad set out for Troy, and then he adds: 


That was the way they discussed such matters talking together, 
Only raising his head the dog pricked his ears as he lay there. 
Argos that long since was reared by stout-hearted Odysseus, 

Not for his master’s delight, too soon to Tlion sacred 

That one had gone. But the dog young men had formerly taken 
Going to hunt the wild goats, the deer and the swift-footed rabbits. 
Object of loathing then when long from home was his master, 
Lying on heaps of filth which was piled in front of the stables 
Where were kept oxen and mules manure awaiting the season 
When of Odysseus the slaves should use this for dressing his acres. 
There lay Argos the dog all covered over with vermin. 

Then, indeed, when he knew Odysseus standing beside him 
Fawned the dog with his tail, and he loppea both ears for his glad- 

ness, 

Having no longer the strength that he could go to his master. 

That one turning aside brushed a tear unobserved by Eumaeos, 
Raising a question at once with a view to diverting attention. 
‘Really, Eumaeos, a sight is this dog lying here on the dung-hill. 
Well indeed is he formed, but this I do not know clearly 

Whether in truth he is swift to run as his looks may betoken, 

Or if he be of such sort as attend their masters at table, 

Such as gentlemen keep to give them an air of distinction.” 

Now in reply to the man did thus speak, Eumaeos the swineherd, 
‘This is a dog that belonged to one who died far from his country. 
If he were only the same in form as well as in action, 

As upon going to Troy his owner Odysseus once left him, 

You would quickly admire observing his strength and his fleetness, 
For there was not any chance that game which he was pursuing 
Should in the forest escape, for he knew the game by the footprints. 
Now is the dog taken ill, and far from home has his master 

Died: and the negligent women have no concern for this favorite. 
Well, but the truth is that slaves when their masters no longer give 

orders 

Not any longer themselves have a care to do what is becoming, 
Half at the least of his worth does Zeus whose view is extended 
Take away from a man as soon as he falls under bondage."’ 
Holding such converse he came to the palace pleasant to dwell in; 
Straight through the hall he went to join illustrious suitors 

Then indeed did the fate of dark death fall upon Argos 

Soon as Odysseus he saw come home after twenty years absence. 

(Od. XVIL., 290 327.) 
I. B. CHoatr. 





The Sportsman Courist. 


THE YELLOWSTONE REGION. 


T is believed that there is no part of the North American 
Continent where there is to be found so much (and of 





such varied character) to attract those fond of viewing 


what is grand and beautiful and wonderful in nature, as 
lies within a circle, described with a radius of sixty miles, 
with its center at or near the outlet of the Yellowstone 
Lake, on the head of the Yellowstone River. 

On the Pacific slope is that succession of beautiful lakes, 
bordered by beautiful parks, that are unsurpassed in this re- 
gard in any country, such as Jackson, De Lacy (unjustly 
called Shoshone on the maps), Lewis, Heart and many 
smaller lakes, though none the less beautiful. Overlooking 
this panorama are the highest and most remarkable moun- 
tain peaks north of the Union Pacific road, ‘‘The Three 
Tetons,” whose needle-shaped pinnacles tower 8,000 feet 
above the waters of Lake Jackson, immediately at its feet, 
and 6,000 feet above the main Continental Divide, lying 
forty miles to the north. These peuks are nearly 14,000 feet 
above sea level, and are a noted landmark-hundreds of miles 
down the valley of Snake River. 

Overlooking this same region is the Red Mountain range, 
ten miles south of the main range. From the highest 
peak of this range, Mount Sheridan, (10,400 feet 
above sea level and 2,500 feet above Heart Lake, im- 
mediately at its feet) is the grandest, the most extended, 
and most beautiful view it has ever been my good fortune 
to enjoy. Seven lakes are in view almost at one sight, 
while to the south is-a very fine view of the grand ‘‘Tetons” 
and to the north is a splendid view of the Yellowstone Park 
proper, with Pilot peak and the high mountains at the head 
of the Clark’s Fork of the Yellowstone River, ¢n the hori- 
zon to the northcast, and the Shoshone range on the head of 
the Stinking River, to the east. The main Continental Di- 
vide, ten miles to the north and 2,000 feet below, with its 
small lakes and marshes and parks, almost on the very sum- 
mit, is apparently a beautiful valley. This divide is not 
exceeding 400 feet above the waters of the Yellowstone and 
Heart lakes, and their waters might be intermingled by a 
canal not exceeding twelve miles long, and without the use 
of locks. 

On the Atlantic slope are the various and very remarkable 
eafions of the Madison, the Gallatin, the Yellowstone, the 
Boulder, the Rosebud, the Clark’s Fork, the Stinking River, 
the Gray Bull and the Upper Yellowstone. Near the center 
of this enchanted circle the most important waterfalls are 
the Gibbon (named from General Gibbon), the Gardner, the 
Tower and the Upper and Grand falls cf the Yellowstone, 
the latter with a single vertical leap of 397 feet, the remain- 
der with single leaps of from 120 feet to 160 feet. 

What gives this region its celebrity, however, and erttitles 
it to be called the ‘‘Wonderland of America,” are the nu- 
merous groups of overflowing and spouting geysers scattered 
throughout its entire extent. At the head of these groups 
stands prominent the spouting geysers of the Upper Ge ser 
Basin, on the head of the Madison. These are, doubtless, 
the most wonderful geysers of the world. Then come the 
groups at the Lower Geyser Basin, the mammoth Hot 

prings on-Gardner’s River, and the smaller groups in the 
Gibbon Basin, on Pelican Creek, on Alum Creek, and the 
various groups around the Brimstone, Yellowstone, Heart 
and De Lacy lakes. Besides these larger groups there are 
localities where the mountains are full of smaller groups, 
either active or extinct. ; 

To most of the readers of the Forest anp STREAM these 

wonders’ are more or less familiar, either from personal 
inspection or the description of others. In the past six 
















years it has been my good fortune to have explored the 
greater portion of this wonderful region, and I can truth- 
fully report that the delineation of these wonders, cither 
with the pen or the camera, fails greatly in coming up to 
the reality. New explorations are discovering new wonders 
each year. t 

A portion of the past three years has been spent in a 
hunting and exploring trip on the heads of the Clark’s Fork, 
Stinking and Gray Bull rivers, most of which region is but 
little known, except to a few trappers; and the opinion is 
entertained that there is enough of the grand and wonder- 
ful in this region lying east of the present boundary of the 
Yellowstone Park to induce a trip across the Atlantic. 
The Shoshone Mountains, occupying this region, are one of 
the most rugged and remarkable of the Continental Divide, 
many of whose peaks are from 12,500 to 13,000 feet above 
tide-water. 

Through this mountain chain the Stinking River has worn 
a deep valley, denuding in its course that most remarkable 
formation of red silicious pudding-stone conglomerate, that 
also crops out at the Lower Falls on the Yellowstone, and 
on the head of the East Fork of that stream, (forming what is 
known as the ‘‘ Hoodo ” region of the mountain men). 

For twenty miles the North Fork of Stinking River is 
walled in by vertical cliffs of this formation of from 200 to 
500 feet heights, that assume sometimes such fantastic and 
wonderful shapes that by their weird appearance they carry 
one back to the days of the fairies and giants of the story- 
books. Sometimes the mountain peaks are crowned by 
castellated structures of this formation. The most remark- 
able of them is ‘‘The Giant’s Castle,” a noted landmark of 
the upper valley. Space does not admit at this time of a 
description of this cafion. I can only say that it far sur- 
passes in extent, and in every other respect, what has been 
published in regard to the ‘‘ Hoodo” region. 

At the point where the Stinking River debouches on to 
the plains, bordering the Big Horne, is the easternmost out- 
crop of the geysers. At the lower end of what is known as 
the ‘ ‘Stinking River Basin” the two forks (North and 
South) join and run for four miles through a deep and im- 
passable cafion, cutting off to the south ‘‘Cedar Mountain” 
from the main or ‘‘Sheep Mountain.”” From this point to 
the head of this stream, seventy miles west, there is no in- 
dication of geyser action. At the upper end of this cafion 
the side of Cedar Mountain is incrusted with this unmistak- 
able formation, showing evidently that the hot water had at 
one time flowed down its side and left its deposit. On a bar 
near the junction of the two forks a tepid sulphur spring 
bubbles up, its waters highly surcharged with carbonic acid 
gas, while all over the bar and in the shallow water this gas 
is constantly bubbling up. This water has asulphury, pun- 
gent taste, is a fine appetizer, and is to me as pleasant as the 
famous Saratoga water, with many of its good effects. 

At the lower end of this cafion is quite an extent of this 
formation, with several bottle-shaped cones, that were at 
some time evidently the craters of flowing or spouting gey- 
sers, but now extinct. Though the water has ceased tu iow 


one case in an immense spring extending half way across 
the river. srom this spring bubbles up a large quantity of 

as; supposed to be carbonic acid gas, with probably some 

ydrogen sulphide, for the unmistakable smell of this gas 
can be detected for miles around. It is this peculiar smell 
that caused the Indians to give this river the present name, 
what in their language means “‘stinking.” The “‘sign talk” 
of the Crows in alluding to this stream is most amusing and 
suggestive. The formation near this spring was almost pure 
alum, of such an alkaline character as to burn holes ina 
silk handkerchief in a short time. There is, also, uear an 
abundance of almost pure sulphur, with a warm sulphur 
spring on the opposite bank. 

On two occasions I have crossed this stream in mid-winter. 
On one occasion, after leaving camp, above the forks, with 
both streams frozen solid, from a temperature of —82’, a 
few days previous, and approaching the ford below the 
cafion and looking into its clear and limpid waters, without 
cven a skim of ice fringing its borders, the contrast seemed 
so marked as to suggest the idea of spring. The water 
had a slight pungent taste, as if produced by carbonic acid 
or dilute sulphuric acid. To produce this marked change 
in such a volume of water, and in so sLort a distance (two 
or three miles), presupposes the existence of many more and 


from these cones, it boils up trom the bed of the stream, in- 


| the mouth of the South Fork. This involved a great dca) 


of the severest labor (one day climbing up‘and down a verti- 
oe height of 2,600 feet), but the results amply repaid the 
effort. 

I have seen all the princi cafions of Montana and 
Wyoming, and have seen enlarged photos of the Royal 
Gorge on the Arkansas River of Colorado, yet I have no 
hesitation in asserting that this cafion, in most ds, sur- 
passes them all, and is only secondary, in this country, to 
the “Grand Cajion of the Colorado.” 

The lower seven miles of this cafion are rather open, 
sufficiently so for a food wagon road (at one place there 
being a little park). The walls rise up with a slope of about 
1 toiwith the highest peak on the East Side, of 4,000 or 
4,500 feet above the water, and not exceeding 1,200 yards to 
the east on a horizontal line. 

‘The point where the cafion shuts in to the water’s edge is 
opposite ‘‘ Point Lookout,” 3,100 feet vertically above the 
water, and not exceeding 500 yards away on a horizontal 
line. Looking down from this height you imagine you can 
cast a stone into the water, apparently just at your feet. 

From this point to a point just below the mouth of Cran- 
dall Creek, about twelve miles, this stream rushes through 
a narrow chasm, or rather ‘‘crack,” in the granite rock 
made by some convulsion of nature. The solid granite 
walls, shutting in the stream to the water’s edge, are almost 
vertical, their slope being about {4 to 1, and near the lower 
end are at least 1,200 feet in height above the water. 

From the south comes in Dead Indian Creek and the South 
Fork, through chasms of a similar character, except not so 
wide, and falling, from the fords on the trail near the level 
of the basin, three and one-half and four miles above, tothe 
level of the main stream, 1,200 to 1,400 feet vertically. The 
former stream descends in a system of cascades and rapids 
the entire distance. The latter and much larger stream de- 
scends in the same manner but not quite so rapidly, until 
the gorge of the main stream is reached, when it leaps 
out from the face of the vertical wall and tumbles down 
300 feet into ‘the valley below, the first 100° feet being 
in a single leap, the latter 200 in a succession -of cas- 
cades. On the brink of the fall the width of opening 
in the wall is about 50 feet, with walls rising 700 or 
800 feet, almost vertically, on each side. Near the t 
of this wall, on the east, is, apparently carved in the face o 
the cliff, the letter Z of colossal proportions. Hence I sug- 
gested as the name of these falls, ‘‘Zeta,” from the Greek 
letter. Viewing these falls from a point just below, the wa- 
ter appears shooting out from a hole in the solid cliff. Nor 
is this an inconsiderable river, as those can testify who have 
seen it at its average stage. 

This stream joins the main stream about 200 yards above 
Dead Indian Creck (the military maps indicate they come 
together before their junction with the main river), and in 
that distance the side of the chasm is a mass of huge boul- 
ders, evidently disrupted from the main cliff-in the original 
convulsion of nature. One of these boulders, by measure- 
ment, contained 820 cubic yards, which .would indicate a 
weight of about 700 tons. 

The gorves through whieh these tributaries passed were 
scarcely secondary in interest to thatof the main stream. 
On Indian Creek a point was reached stopping further 
progress, where the width at the water level was 25 feet, 
with 600 feet walls on each side. Just above and around a 
bend was heard the noise of no inconsiderable fall. On 
the South Fork was found a point where a stone could be 
cast into the water below with a little more effort than 
merely dropping from the hand. A succession of trials with 
as round boulders as could be found showed that their 
descent took eight seconds to the water, in icating, by the 
law of falling bodies, without allowance for air resistance, 
a depth of over 1.000 feet. A lead ball would have fallen 
in somewhat shorter time. The next day a descent was 
made, by a side gorge, to the water’s edge, a little below, and 
the aneroid indicated 700 feet. This point was estimated 
400 feet above the main stream. The width between walls 


at this point at top, as determined by the known curve of 
a rifle ball, was 150 yards. At some points this width across 
the main chasm was not exceeding 200 to 250 yards. The 
watcr channel was 75 to 80 yards. 


The main stream falls 
for the entire length of the channel, suy 19 miles, 2,200 to 


2,500 feet. 


I have thus briefly given the main features of this remark- 


able cafion, and will defer to a future paper to give 
more details. The vertical heights are no guess work, but 
were obtained by personal observation with a very reliable 
aneroid barometer, checked by such means as the case sug- 


extensive springs near the center of this cafion. ‘This stream 
has never been known to freeze over at this point, and yet 
there is said to be an abundance of trout to be caught at the 
proper season. This cafion will bear a great deal ef investi- 


gation. gested. 
But by far the greatest wonder of the Shoshone Range is} Comparing this cafion with that well-known one below 
the Grand Cafion of the Clark’s Fork, located near | the Grand Falls of the Yellowstone; it has something less 


volume of water, but is fully as long; has vertical, solid 
granite walls instead of walls of earthy material, with slopes 
of 1 to1; its depth is greater, 1,200 feet, whereas, I believe 
the depth of the latter cafion, at the point of Mt. Washburn, 
does not exceed 1,000 feet, with highest peak, within one mile 


where this stream debouches on to the valley of the Yellow- 
stone. As there is an old traveled trail passing within four 
mniles of the deepest part of this cafion, it is the more re- 
markable that its wonderful features are entirely unknown 
to even the guides and mountain men. 





Within the past few years a half-dozen military expe- 
ditions have passed along this trail, but having no info:ma- 
tion of the locality, made no investigation. 1n 1879 I spent 
six days in the South Fork Park within six miles of it, but 
never happened to stumble upon it. In 1881 I spent two 
months on ‘“‘Sheep Mountain” and within twelve miles to 
the south, and only saw enough to induce further investiga- 
tion, but as it involved a descent into the South Fork Basin 
of 2,000 feet in a distance of 24 or 2% miles, and down a 
much dreaded trail, it was not undertaken that year. From 
ahigh point, at least 3,000 feet above the water below 
“Lookout Point,” its most intcresting features, then known, 
were discovered, including the ‘‘Zeta” Falls, formed by the 
“South Fork” apparently leaping out from a hole in the 
vertical wall into the main gorge, All these features were 
pointed out to Captain Stanton, of the army, on his way 
into the National Park during that summer. As I have 
never seen his report, do not know whether the limited time 
at-his disposal. admitted of a further examination of this 
cafion, as neither of us were aware of the depth of the upper 

art of the cafion outlined in the distance before our eyes. 

During the past summer (June and July, 1882,) circum- 
stances gave me opportunities for further explorations. 
Having been detained at the mouth of this cafion three or four 
days by the laborious and dangerous business of rafting my 
camp outfit of 1,200 pounds across this rapid stream, advan- 
tage was taken of the delay to explore the lower end for 
about seven miles, to a point where the cafion walls close in 
to the water’s edge. This point, however, is only one mile 
below the lower edge of the South Fork Basin, which can 
be reached by a circuitous trail over the mountain. Subse- 

uently having been detained by high water in the Stinking 
iver, I spent several days in this exploration, at and below 





be obviated by making the line pass thro 


of the water, of not Ei feet, whereas, the first 
named cafion has a peak of 4, 
quarters of a mile of the water. 


feet height and within three 


There are no landscape vicws from points near the Yellow- 


stone Cafion. There are, on the contrary, mountain peaks 
immediately overlooking the Clark’s Fork Cajion that not 
only give a magnificent view of the cafion below, including 
Zeta Falls, but one of the 
mountain peaks to be had in Montana or 
are peaks within twelve miles of this locality 12,000 feet 
above tide level. 


audest views of park and distant 
yoming. There 


I heartily concur in the recommendation of Gen. Sheri- 


dan, that the boundaries of this Park be extended, on the 
east to the line of Cedar Mountain and on the south to the 
forty-fourth parallel. I would recommend the southern bound- 
ary be extended still further, to the forty-third and a half de- 
gree parallel, or at least far enough to include the ‘‘Three 


etons” and the Teton Basin. Hayden's Survey sbows that 


none of this district will be of less elevation than 6,500 feet 
above sea level. I have never known any crops either in 
Montana or Northern Wyoming, to be raised at a greater 
altitude than 5,500, feet, so that no interest wil! be injured 
by this latter cxtension. The extension of the eastern 
boundary 


to Cedar Mountain will take in the “Sti 
River Basin,” the summer range of two large bands of cat- 
tle and some small bands of horses. .That difficulty mi 

h the ‘‘T wo Sen- 
tinels” of Captain Jones’s survey, situated immediately at 
the lower end of the Cafion of the North and ubout twelve 
miles west of Cedar Mountain Fork of Stinking River, It 
would be well, however,.in extending the boundaries of 
this Park, to allow prospecting for minerals, and in cage of 
valuable mineral deposits being found, to give facilities fer 
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when he doubled up crowsat a hundred yards with a Steven’s 
ket rifle, twelve-inch barrel, they refused to shoot any 
onger, saying their guns were ho-la-wau-gus! Jack said 
that the white man’s supremacy must be maintained. The 
Indians use modern breech-loading rifles of the best manu- 
facturers, .38 and .44-calibre. heir canoes are made of 
huge cypress logs, are beautiful models, and carefully and 
skillfully constructed. The boys learn to handle and sail 
them when quite young. They use the pole in preference to 
the paddle, owing to the shallow water, and always sail them 
when there is a fair wind. In the fall there is from four to 
six feet of water in the Everglades, caused. by the heavy 
rains of summer, but in the spring “‘navigation closes.” 

We purchased some sweet potatoes and beans, repacked 
the canoe and prepared to Jeave, when Cuff was missing. I 
had seen him not long before with a large Indian dog in the 
woods. Skipper was sorely troubled, fearing that the bucks 
had secreted him; but I was satisfied hé had gone hunting to 
show off his smartness tothe Indian cur. Finally we left 
without him, Tiger agreeing to bring him down to the station 
next day, saying: I 

‘‘When sun so,” pointing in the west to where the sun 
would be at an hour high, ‘‘me come—canoe—white ‘man’s 
dog—me bring um—in-cah!” 

hree hours of sailing, paddling and the swift current of 
New River took us to the station landing, where we found 
the Rambler all right. The next day at the appointed hour 
Tiger was seen poling a small canoe across the bay, with Cuff 
seated in the bow. 

The most favorable wind for sailing on the East coast of 
Florida is a westerly one, which, blowing off the land, rend- 
ers the sea comparatively smooth. The day after I returned 
from the Everglades the wind was northwest, and had Cuff 
been aboard, we should have at once set sail for Biscayne 
Bay, that being the most favorable wind we could have had. 
As arule, the wind in Florida boxes the compass in the reg- 
ular way, following the sun, so that by the time we were 
ready to sail it was easterly, but rather light, and though 
there was not much sea, there wasa long and heavy swell 
from the northeast. We went out over the bar at ebb tide. 
New River Inlet is one of the best on the southeast coast of 
Florida, there being at low tide three or four feet of water 
on the bar. As the channels to these inlets are constantly 
ehanging, owing to the shifting of the sand, it would be 
useless to describe them in detail; but, as a rule the cruiser 
should sail below them until the stream opens well to view, 
and then sail in on the plane of the outflowing river which on 
this coast is generally in a northerly direction. 

The shore line for ten miles below the New River Inlet is 
of a similar character to that already described, but it after- 
ward becomes more heavily timbered, owing to the proxim- 
ity of streams about the head of Biscayne Bay. Twelve 
miles below New River we were abreast of Life Saving Sta- 
tion No. 5, the last one on the coast, under the charge 
of Ed. Barnott, and eight miles below it we entered Bay 
Biscayne through Narrow’s Cut, between the mainland and 
Virginia Key. The lighthouse on Fowey’s Rock (formerly 
on Cape Florida), and the first buoy marking the entrance 
to Hawk Channel from here to Key West, were in plain 
sight as we passed in. We at once sailed across Biscayne 
Bay, about eight miles, to Miami (old Fort Dallas), at the 
mouth of Miami River. 

We sailed into the river a few hundred yards and an- 
chored off the wharf of Mr. Ewan, who keeps a store and 
lives with Mr. Chas. Peacock in the old stone officers’ quar- 
ters of Fort Dallas. Here I met my old friends, Mr. and Mrs. 
Peacock and family, Mr. Ewan and his mother, also Mr. 
and Mrs. Tuttle, of Cleveland, O., E. O. Gwynn, Eaq,, 
Mayor of Key West, and Mr. Curtis, of Jacksonville, Fla. 
Mr. Curtis was cellecting specimens of woods for the 
Smithsonian Institution and other scientific museums, and 
had a valuable collection. We crossed the river to the store 
and post-office of Mr. Brickell, where we found an abund- 
ant supply of mail matter, this being the only post-office be- 
tween Lake Worth and Key West, the mail being received 
via the latter place. We also met here Little Tommy, one 
of our Indian friends from the Everglades, whe was down 
on a trading trip, coming in his canoe by way of the Miami 
River, which penetrates the Everglades, There are many 
points of interest about Biscayne Bay, among others the 
‘‘Punch Bowl,” a large spring in the hamak of Mr. Brick- 
ell, and near the shore of the bay. In_ times gone by the 
buccaneers, pirates and wreckers of the Florida Keys and 
Spanish Main frequented this spring to fill their water 
casks from its great, rocky bowl. Of course the usual 
stories of buried treasures near the haunts of pirates obtain, 
and many and vain have been the searchings in the vicinity 
of the Punch Bowl. A few miles up the Miami there 1s 
quite a rapids, called ‘“The Falls,” which will well repay a 
visit, being a lovely and most romantic spot. At the lower 
end of the bay the ‘Indian Hunting Grounds” begin, run- 
ning to Cape Sable, where large game abuunds. At the 
head of the bay, Snake and Arch creeks empty. Spanning 
the latter is a natural stone bridge or arch of coralline rock, 
under which boats may pass and the fortunate occupants 
enjoy the beauties of the scene. 

in a beautiful grove of cocoa-palms, at the mouth of the 
Miami, were encamped Mr. and Mrs. M., Mr. and Miss H,, 
aud Mrs. O., of Staten Island, New York. The group of 
white tents added an additional charm to a spot as lovely 
and romantic as a scene in fairyland. Their camp and out- 
fit wtre as complete and comfortable as possible, and they 
really enjoyed their open-air life. Mrs. M. and her sister, 
Miss H., were afflicted with pulmonary consumption, and 
had been drawn hither, as a last resource, to try the healing 
virtues of the chlorinated breezes, balmy atmosphere and 
warm bright sun of this, the fairest, the most charming 
aud most healthful location in Florita. Miss H. had been 

eatly benefited, the disease not having made such fearful 
inroads and rapid progress in her case, but the fell and in- 
sidious destroyer had already impressed his flaming red seal 
upon the fair, wan cheeks of her patient and courageous 
sister, and claimed her for his own. 

One evening, as the full, round moon rose grandly over 
the beautiful bay, bathing the palms in a flood of silvery 
light, we sat under the fly of the tent, the fair sufferer 
propped up by pillows in an easy chair, the soft and grate- 
ul breeze fanning gently her fevered brow, while her great, 
dark-gray eyes calmly and peacefully drank in the glorious 
and wondrous beauty of the scene, and loving ones whis- 
pered words of hope and encouragement; but as the silvery 
track of the moon was flung across the waters of the broad 
bay almost to her very feet, I knew, alas! that it was the 
shining pathway by which she would soon, oh, so soon! 
travel heavenward. She is now, doubtles, at rest and 
calmly sleeping under the wintry snows of her Northern 
home—a fitting winding-sheet for one so pure and lovely. 

































































FOREST AND STREAM. 
| Slatural History. 


THE BIRDS OF MAINE. 





With Annotations of their Comparative Abundance, 


Dates of Migration, Breeding Habits, etc. 
BY EVERETT SMITH 


169. Ruffed Grouse—TZetrao umbellus Aud.; Bonasa um- 
beHus Ridg. 478, Cs. 565.—Abundant; resident throughout 


the year. Breeds. Nests upon the ground in the woods, 


and early in May lays from ten to fifteen brownish yellow 
eggs, sometimes obscurely spotted. This is the grouse 
locally termed “partridge,” ‘birch partridge,” or ‘‘gray 
partridge” in Maine, but its proper name, ruffed grouse, is 
gradually coming into popular use through the aid of sports- 
men, by whom this name is now quite generally used. The 


ruffed grouse’s habit of seeking shelter beneath the snow in 


severe winters, sometimes occasions much havoc among 


their numbers when the weather suddenly changes to a thaw 
or rain followed by such freezing as to form a crust that 
imprisons the birds beneath it until starved to death. It is 
said that the bird darts into the snow while flying. I have 
seen it emerge from under the snow, but have not seen it 
enter. Yet an examination of many of their burrows has 
proved to me that it does not always dart in, as above men- 
tioned, but ofent first alights on the surface of the snuw. 

A more frequent cause of destruction than the snow 
crust is a continuance of cold, wet weather during that 
period of spring in.which the young are hatched. hen- 
ever either of these destructive causes becomes generally 
prevalent, there results a scarcity of grouse for several suc- 
ceeding seasons. 

But the most insidious enemies to these birds, and far 
more destructive than all natural causes, are the snares set 
by man, I have known the ruffed grouse in a locality 
where naturally very abundant to be almost entirely exter- 
minated by snares. Yet no one in the vicinity appeared able 
to assign the cause of the disappearance of the birds, not 
even the man who had snared them. 

After finding me interested and familiar with the subject, 
this man told me of his success, which continued until ‘all 
of a sudden there didn’t seem to be any at all in the woods 
where they had been plentiest,” and he gave up snaring in 
consequence, without appreciating the fact that the total 
disappearance of the birds was a result of his snares. His 
skill and experience had enabled him to take all the grouse 
there were resident in a certain locality, and as_ the species 
is not migratory, the place would remain depopulated until 
by some chance a new generation should be started there. 

The ‘‘drumming” of the ruffed grouse may be heard occa- 
sionally in any month of the year, even in mid-winter. But 
it is of most frequent occurrence in the spring and autumn, 
This ‘“‘drumming”—performed by the bird’s rapidly beating 
its wings, while standing upon the trunk of a fallen tree, a 
xock, or the ground—produces a noise that resembles the roll 
beaten on a muffled drum, hence the term ‘‘drumming.” 
The performance is usually written of as peculiar to the 
season of early spring, and the charming writer Mr. John 
Burroughs has criticised the poets for referritg to this drum- 
ming as occurring at other times, yet it is of frequent occur- 
rence during the warm sunny days, and moonlight nights, 
of autumn, a fact well known to every hunter and woodsman 
where these birds sre found, and probably to nearly every 


farmer’s boy in Maine. I have heard the *‘drumming” of 
the ruffed grouse in winter as far north as the species is com- 


monly found in Eastern America. 
FamMILy PERDICIDAE: THE PARTRIDGES AND QUAIL. 
170. Virginia Partridge or Quail—Ortyz virginiana Aud., 


Ridg. 480, Cs. 571.—This most widely distributed species of 
the American partridges has at various times been introduced 
into Maine, but never with any permanent success. Our 


long winters with deep snow render starvation almost certain, 


excepting in occasional seasons of unusual mildness. An 
abundance of food may be found here in summer, and some 
sport may be attained by annually introducing the birds to 
favorable localities, and shooting themand their progeny 
during the autumn, their places to be supplied the following 
spring by the liberation of others to be obtained from South- 


ern States. ; 

171. Migratory Quail—Coturnix communis Linneus; 
Coturnix dactylisonans Cs. 579.—A European species first 
introduced to North America in 1877. (Martin G. Everts, 
Esq., Rutland, Vt., 200.. Mr. Warren Hapgood, Massa- 
chusetts, 100) and to Maine in 1879 (100) and 1880 (2,600). 

In the ‘‘Report of the Commissioners of Fisheries and 
Game of the State of Maine,” for 1880, 1 gave some account 
of the migratory quail, and from that report I quote some of 
the following notes : 

This quail (Coturnix communis) is the common migratory 
quail of Europe, that for centuries has crossed the Mediter- 
ranean Sea from its winter home in Africa to its breeding 
places throughout Europe, returning again to Africa in the 
autumn. The bird resembies in outward appearance our 
American partridge (Ortya virginianus) that is termed 
“quail” in New England. The migratory quail is one-third 
smaller, and the throat of the male bird is marked with dark 
brown or black, that extends from the bill downward. 
The notes of the quail may be expressed, as nearly asis possible 
to translate into words or syllables, by ‘‘:ho-eat—irheat— 
wheat,” the preliminary crescendo ‘‘¢ho” not being heard at 
a great distance, but the three clear notes may be heard a 
quarter mile away. Often the notes seem to come from a 
bird near by, but really afar off, and perhaps in another 
field not near the listener. Sometimes, when flushed, the 
migratory quail repeats a low thrilling note as it flies away. 
This nole resembles the ordinary cry of the pectoral sand- 
piper (7ringa maculata), but is softer, and only to be heard 
when uttered within a few rods of the listener. 

The quail is strictly a terrestrial bird, and inhabits the 
fields, where it.also nests. Fifteen eggs to a nest is not an 
unusual number, and as each egg, laid by a bird of but 
three or four ounces weight, is as large as the egg of our 
robin, we have been frequently asked how so small a bird 
manages to hover and hatch so many eggs in one nest. 

The nest is a depression hollowed in the ground, and lined 
with grass by the bird. In this nest are laid the eggs in 
regular order, upon the bottom and around the sides of the 
nest, the upper ones supported by the eggs bencath and the 
sides of the shallow, bowl-like nest. While setting, the 
body of the bird is surrounded upon breast and sides by the 
eggs, while its wings are rai to cover the top layer of 
eggs upon each side. Many nests, of fifteen eggs each, have 
been reported as found, in which all the-eggs were hatched. 

One nest of eighteen eggs deserves especial mention, as of 
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interest to students of ornithology. The eggs in this nest 
were laid in tiers or layers most carefully and compactly 
arranged, one above the other, as if secs by the hand of 
man, the bottom layer most entirely hid from view by the 
eggsabove. Buttwelve of these eggs were hatched, and cvi- 
dently the bird was too ambitious. Probably the bottom 
eggs were so covered by others that not sufficient warmth 
was imparted to them from from the body of the bird. 

The eggs of the quail are of a greenish color, profusely 
blotched with brown. Like other eggs, if deserted and left 
exposed to the sunlight for days, the color will fade until it 
becomes almost white. This year [1880] the eggs were laid 
in June and hatched in July. The young birds leave the 
nest as soon as hatched, and mature very rapidly, being 
strong of wing in September. 

Among the noteworthy characteristics of the quail are its 
gentleness, and the extreme pertinacity with which it adheres 
to its domestic duties. We found two nests with eggs with- 
in a few rods of a farmhouse, where a lot of the birds had 
been liberated, and close by a traveled highway, as well as 
near a railroad. The birds were occasioually observed 
among the chickens about the heuse. 

Quite a number of quails have heen killed by mowing 
machines. One might naturally suppose that the clatter of 
one of these machines approaching would sufficiently alarm 
any bird, even while setting upon its eggs, to cause it to 
leave its nest temporarily. But some have had their heads 
cut off by the knives, and in one instance the machine was a 
typicalj‘‘Juggernaut,” the wheel passing over and completely 
crushing the quail and its eggs in the nest beneath it. 

The quails have a strong scent, readily detected by setters 
and pointers, but they often seek to escape by concealment, 
or without taking flight. 

Some young quails were captured near St. John, N. B., 
this year, although none were liberated nearer than at St. 
Stephen. Several quails were heard and seen near Machias 
throughout the summer and autumn. None had been liber- 
ated nearer than the Penobscot Valley on the west, and at 
Calais, forty miles to the east. This is not remarkable, how- 
ever, in consideration of the fact a quail can easily fly fifty 
miles within an hour. Unlike our American partridge, or 
“quail,” it is capable of long sustained flights without 
stopping to rest. 

No quails were imported to Maine in 1881, but some were 
observed early in May of that year at various localities in 
the State, and as no newly imported birds had been previ- 
ously liberated elsewhere that season, it was evident that 
some of the migrating quails had returned. 

It has been proven that these birds can find an abundance 
of suitable food heré, that they are hardy, and do not lack 
that instinctive love of home which is the prime incentive 
to compel migratory birds to return to the place of their 
nativity. 

The domestic sparrows were repeatedly introduced from 
Europe ere the desired results were attained, and the similar 
experiments with quails may not be at first entirely success- 
ful. Probably the liberation of a considerable number of 
birds in one favorable locality repeated for several consecu- 
tive years would insure success. I feel confident in the 
belief that the migratory quails can be permanently added 
to the avi-fauna of North Ameriea. 

FAMILy CHARADRID#: PLOVERS. 


172. Black-bellied Plover—Charadrius helvetieus Aud. : 
Squatarola helvetica Ridg. 513, Cs. 580.—Common on the 
coast during spring and autumn migrations. Arrives in 
May. Locally termed ‘‘beetle-head.” Unlike other species 
of the plovers this bird has a small, well-developed hind toe. 
In ordinary plumage its lower parts are grayish white, often 
mottled with black. But in adults in the perfect plumage 
of spring it is uniformly pure black over the whole surface of 
the cheeks, throat, breast and belly; hence the name black- 
bellied plover. Nearly all of the birds of this species have 
passed by Maine to their breeding places in the far Nerth 
ere attaining this perfection of plumage, yet a few such 
specimens are observed here each season. The black-bel- 
lied plover frequents the sandbars, beaches and soft marshes 
along the coast, but is not commonly seen far inland here, 
nor in fields and pastures. 

173. Golden Plover—Charadrius marmoratus Aud. : Chara- 
drius dominicus Ridg. 515, Cs. 581.—Common during 
autumn migration, August and September, and sometimes 
abundant. Never seen here in spring. Locally termed 
‘‘black-breasted plover.” The lower parts are pure black 
in spring only, and in this plumage the bird is never seen 
in Maine. The upper parts are spotted with golden yellow 
of a greenish tinge, hence the name of golden plover. The 
favorite resorts of this species are high pastures and fields, 
as also newly mown meadows and marshes; it is rarely 
found frequenting the beaches; although .common at times 
upon the high land of grassy islands, ‘There was a remark- 
able flight of golden plovers through Maine during the last 
of August and first part of September, 1853, such as has 
never since been witnessed here, and which resembled a 
flight of pigeons.. For days the air was clouded with the 
incessant passage of flocks of these birds, and great numbers 
were killed. 

174, Killdeer Plover—Charadrius vociferus Aud.; Ovxe- 
chus vociferus Ridg. 516; Aegialitis vociferus Cs. 584.—Rare. 
An occasional visitant from the South. I have the following 
record of the occurrence of specimens at Scarboro, Me. : 
Seven insummer of 1849; five in summer of 1850; one, 
August 9, 1852; three, August 10, 1853; one, March 29, 
1865 (the sole instance of its known occurrence here in 
spring, and this a remarkably early date); one, August 1, 

70. 

175. Semipalmated- Plover, Ringneck—Charadrius semi- 


palmatus Aud.; Aegialitis semipalmatus Ridg. 517, Cs. 586. 


—Abundant along the coast during migrations. Arrives in 


‘May. Frequents the sandbars and beaches, I have pro- 


cured an egg of this species on an island,in the Bay of 
Fundy, but ft is a very unusual occurrence to find the bird 
breeding so far south as that, and none are known to breed 
in Maine. 

176. Piping Plover—Charadrius melodus Aud.; Aegiali- 
tis melodus Ridg. 520, Cs. 587.—Common on the coast. 
Arrives in early April.. Breeds on the ground, four eggs, 
buff, with dark brown spots. This little plover much re- 
sembles the ringneck, but does not associate in Jarge flocks, 
utters quite different notes, and the general coloration of 
plumage is much hghter. Unlike the ringneck it is very 
gentle and unwary. 

Famity Ha#Matopopip&: THE OysrERCATCHERS AND 
TURNSTONES 


227. OC Catcher—Hem # palliatus Aud., Ridg. 
507, Cs. 596.—Aecidental. A thern bird. The only 
record of its occurrence has been reported by Geo. A. 
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Boardman, Esq., who has obtained a single specimen, shot 


near Eastport. 


178. nstone—Strepsilas interpres Aud., Riag. 509, 
Cs. 598.—Common along the coast during spring and au- 
This little bird of 


black, white and reddish brown plumage and 
orange-red feet, is sometimes termed ‘‘calico-back.” It 
frequents the rocky and sandy shores, and is rarely found 


tumn migrations. Arrives in May. 


variega 


far inland. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. | 





THE CARRION CROW. 
(Cathartes atratus.) 


Ts vulture, so abundant everywhere in the South, 

in company with the well-known ‘‘turlsey-buzzard” 
(Cathartes aura) is rather a peculiar bird. Neither of the 
two are proper buzzards, but they are almost everywhere 
hey are true vultures. Here, both species are 
called, indiscriminately, turkey-buzzard, though a very 
few individuals make a distifction; some calling the carrion 
crow proper, turkey-buzzard and others, giving it its proper 
name. A person who does not notice birds particularly, 
would call both species buzzards, or turkey-buzzards indis- 
criminately, seeing no difference in them. But to one who 
notices birds with any particularity, they are quite distinct. 

I will give a short description of each, italicising the main 


called so. 


points of difference. 


Turkey-Buzzard, Cathartes aura.—Blackish brown, quills 
(primaries) ashy gray on their under surface, head red, feet 
flesh colored; dill bluish white; skin of head corrugated with 
a few bristle-like feathers; plumage commencing in a circle on 
the neck; nostrils very large, open, naked, tail rounded, length 


about 24 feet, extent 6, wing 2, tail 1. 


Catrion Crow, Cathartes atratus.—Blackish, quills very pale, 
almost whitish, the mid-ribs of the first seven quills or primaries 
pure white above and below; skin on the head as in the turkey- 
buzzard, ¢. ¢., corrugated, but of a dull bluish gray; bill and 
feet grayish yellow; smaller than aura tn linear dimensions, but 
a heavier, stronger, more active and courageous bird; length 


about two feet, extent about four and a half, tail square. 
The plumage commences at a point on theback of the head. 


The habits of the two birds are very similar, except in 
this, that the carrion crow, so far as I have observed, ap- 
pears to find a recently slaughtered or dead animal much 
more quickly than the turkey-buzzard, and seems to seek 


after, and be much more fond of, freshly dead animals, not 


putrid, than the turkey-buzzard. In this it seems more like 


the raven of the North and West, yet it will feast on the most 
putrid flesh. Again, if one kills a deer here and hangs it up 
in the woods in the morning and leaves it through the day, 
he will generally find it mutilated or destroyed by the car- 
rion crow before evening, but old hunters say that if the 
deer is hung up by the head, with the forelegs carefully 
turned down, the crows cannot get a foothold on the 
carcass so as to injure it. 

The crows do not always find a deer, when hung up. 1 
recollect one instance in which I hung up a fine deer in 
the morning, and left it during the day. The carrion crows 
did not find it, but four turkey-buzzards did, and ate up all 
the viscera that I had left on the ground near the deer, and 
at sundown were walking around on the ground near the 
carcass, but had not touched it. Then, again, 1 have known 
the carrion crow to find a deer as soon as the hunter had 
hung and left it, and to entirely ruin it in a very short time. 
My experience is, then, that the carrion crow is fonder of 
freshly-killed meat than the turkey-buzzard, is a very much 
more bold and active bird, and will destroy freshly-killed 
game hung in the woods, while the turkey-buzzard does not 
generally do this. 

These two birds are very readily distinguished the one 
from the other when in flight together, and they feed to- 
gether here and everywhere in the South in great numbers 
on carcasses of large animals. The ‘‘crow” has consider- 
ably the shorter, wider wings, shorter body and tail, the 
last looking as if cut square off, and his motions in flight 
much quicker and stronger. His flight when traveling is 
exactly the same as the prairie chicken or wild turkey, 
namely a few quick, strong strokes of the wings, and then 
a sail or soar, and this repeated. But. Dr. Coues is wrong 
when he speaks of ‘‘this species never sailing for any distance 
without flapping its wings.” I admit that this is its general 
mode of flight. But, during the forenoon of this day, I 
flushed fifty or more from the carcass of a dead horse, when 
they all flew out over the treetops, where they began the 
regular buzzard sailing, and went up to a great height with- 
out any flapping, and sailed off over the river bottoms with 
no more flapping than the turkey-buzzard. 

How the vultures find their food seems, to be as hard a 
question to determine as how they can sustain a flight of 
hours up and down against, with, or sideways to the wind, 
gradually ascending an inclined plane for a great distance 
without a visible motion of the wing. ere are two 
mysteries that the ‘longest heads” have been unable to ex- 
plain. How they find their food is fully as mysterious. It 
has been conclusively proven, I think, that the turkey-buz- 
zard does not find its food by scent. I say conclusively 
proven. But then, again, when one comes to study the 
carrion crow and how it finds its food, he is all at sea again, 
for it does not sail nor soar around high above the ground 
hunting like the turkey buzzard so that it may see its food. 
How it does find it, is more than I can tell, and the more I 
observe, the further I seem to be from a solution. 

I will a. and in doing so, will name another observed 
curious difference in these two birds. The carrion crow is 
reported as oe seen as far North as Massachusetts 
and even Maine, but I never observed it so far North as 
Northern Illinois, during neara half century’s residence there. 
If it ever reaches so far North in the interior it must be of 
very rare occurrence. The turkey-buzzard is a regular sum- 
mer visitor there, and sometimes breeds, but here, atratvs is 
much the hardier bird. By this I mean that he is active 
in our coldest weather, at least the coldest weather that I 
have seen here in two winters, while aura is not. Now I 
come to the point I wish to make. From observation made 
during the past summer I had concluded that aura first 
found the food, and atratus followed him up, but this view 
has been entirely overthrown by recent occurrences. On 
the morning of the 17th of January, ’83, I found une of my 
horses dcad in the stable, and on the morning of the 18th — 
one of the coldest mornings I have seen in this State, 
ice just strong enough on shallow pools to hold a 
man—I had him hauled out into a ravine. No buiz- 
zards or crows came to the carcass that day. The next 
forenoon, about 10 o'clock, the weather still being cold, 
carrion crows came flying directly west from the 
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region, has this habit. Several species of eels and eel-like 
fishes are very abundant on these bottoms. These are all 
active burrowers. The slime-eel or hag (Myzine) was also 
taken in large numbers. Many crabs and allied forms are 
also burrowers. Such creatures, by stirring up the bottom 
sediments continually, would give the currents a chance to 
carry away the finer and lighter materials, leaving the 
ccarser behind 

In many localities in the region under consideration 
there are great quantities of dead shells, both broken and 
entire. A small proportion of the bivalves have been drilled 
by carnivorous gastropods, but there are large numbers that 
show no injury whatever. There is nu doubt that these 
have, for the most part, served as food for the starfishes, so 
abundant on these grounds, and from which I have often 
taken entire shells of many kinds, including pteropods. 
Many fishes, like the cod, haddock, hake, ete., have the 
habit of swallowing shells entire, and after digesting the 
contents they dissorge the uninjured shells, and such fishes 
abound here. The broken shells have probably been exten- 
oe preyed upon by the larger crabs and other crustacea. 
The large crabs, belonging to the genera Cancer and Geryon, 
and the large hermit crabs abundant in this region have 
strength sufficient to break most of the bivalve shells. Al- 
though I have often seen such crustacea break open bivaives 
for food, I am well aware that they also feed on other things. 
Many fishes that feed on mollusca also break the shells be- 
fore swallowing them, o that both fishes and crabs have 
doubtless helped to accumulate the broken shells that are so 
often scattered abundantly over the bottom, both in deep 
and in shallow water. A small devilfish (Octopus bairdit) 
which is common in this region, a]so has the habit of feed- 
ing upon bivalve shells. Two other devilfishes, (Hledone and 
Alloposus) of much larger size, are occasionally taken. The 
Alloposus grows to the length of three feet or more, with a 
weight of twenty-four pounds. 

At several localities, but especially in 234, 351, and 640 
fathoms, respectively, we dredged fragments and nodular 
masses or concretions of a peculiar limestone, evidently of 
deep sea origin, and doubtless formed at or near the places 
where it was obtained. These specimens varied in size from 
a few inches in diameter up to one irregular nodular or con- 
cretionary mass, taken at station No. 1,124, in 640 fathoms, 
which was 29 inches long, 14 broad, and 6 thick, with all 
parts well rounded. This probably weighed 60 pounds or 
more. The masses differ much in appearance, color, tex- 
ture, and firmness of grain, but they are all composed of 


The descriptions in the first part of this paper were taken grains of silicious sand, often very fine, cemented by more 
from fresh adult specimens of each species. I found them to | °F less abundant calcareous matter. In some the grains of 
coincide nearly exactly with the description by Dr. Coues, sand are large enough to be easily seen by the naked eye, 
except as noted. found the carrion crow a very hard and small quartz pebbles often occur in them, but in others 
bird to kill with shot; much more so than the turkey-buz- | the sand-grains are so fine that a microscopic examin- 
zard. They were ‘‘collected” purely in the interest of science, | ation is needed to distinguish them. These fine-grained 
and if I can be forgiven I will surely not kill any more. varieties of the rock are often exceedingly compact, 

” BYRNE. heavy, hard and tough, usually grayish or greenish in 
color. They usually weather brown, from the presence 
of iron, (probably as carbonate). The inclosed sand 
consists mainly of rounded grains of quartz, with some 
feldspar, mica, garnet and magnetite. It is like the loose 
sand dredged from the bottom in the same region. The 
calcereous cementing material seems to have been derived 
mainly from the minute shells of Foraminifera abundantly 
disseminated through the sand, just as we find the recent 
Foraminifera (Glolngerina, ete.) in the same region. In some 
cases 1 was able to identify distinct casts of Furaminifera in 
the rock. In some pieces of the rock distinct fossil shells 
were found, apparently of recent species (Astarte, etc.) The 
larger masses appear to have been originally concretions ina 
softer deposit which has been more or less worn away, 
leaving the hard nodules so exposed that the trawl could 
pick them up. The age of these rocks may, however, be as 
great asthe pleistocene, or even the pliocene, so far as the 
evidence goes. Moreover, it is probable that they belong to 
a part of the same formation as the masses of fossiliferous 
sandy limestone and calcareous sandstone often brought up 
hy the Gloucester fishermen from deep water on all the fishing 
banks from Georges to the Grand Bank, as described by me 
four years ago. Norocks of this character have ever been 
found on the dry land of this coast.— 7Zimes. 


river bottom, just over the tree tops, directly toward the dead 
horse, and alighted in the trees, almost directly over it. The 
wind at the time was steady west of north. in less than an 
hour after the appearance of the first three atratus, there 
were more than fifty around the carcass. I observed a great 
many of them arrive, and all came in just as the first three 
did. No auraamong them. The next day there were about 
100 atratus about the dead horse, but no aura, nor did I ob- 
serve a single one near it until the fifth day, when in the 
afternoon, the weather having become quite warm, several 
arrived. These facts, of course, upset all my theories as to 
aura first finding, and then atratus following him up. Now 
will someone please tell me how these carrion crows in their 
hiding places, perhaps miles away, knew that this dead horse 
was ready for them in asteep ravine hidden by underbrush. 
and great trees overhead, and what directed them so that 
they could come flying directly across the wind, and at once 
alight directly above it? I think it would be much easier to 
explain the sailing or soaring of the turkey-buzzard or the 
sandhill crane. very theory that Ihave ever formed, as 
to how these birds find their too}; has proven untenable, and 
would not hold water when the test of facts was applied. 

As I said before, the most careful experiments of cool- 
headed scientists and naturalists have proven conclusively 
that these vultures do not find their food by their powers of 
scent oF smell, and what is still more strange, my own ob- 
served facts have proven to me just as conclusively that 
they do not find their food by their eyesight or powers 
of vision. I picked up a theory the past summer. and 
hugged it and petted it with great enthusiasm for quite a 
time, but it proved as untenable as all the others when tried 
by the test of solid observed facts. It was this: That dead 
animal matter had astream of particles flowing from it 
which was plainly visible to the eye of these birds. This 
theory filled the bill for quite atime. But, bless —_ 
soul, after observing two or three seemingly very hun- 
gry vultures sit around on a fence for two or three 
days within a few feet of a putrid rabbit, which was 
completely covered from sight, without finding it, I 
concluded that neither the vapor, or fog, or sight, or 
scent theories would do to tie to. Here, then, in this fam- 
ily of vultures we have two problems over which our most 
observing naturalists stumble, namely, their flight—wich 
is truly mechanical and should be explainable—and how 
they find their food, which is truly wonderful. But is it 
more so than the homing pigeon? the homing honey bee? or 
the homing sucking pigs? I drop to the pig. 











































CrockeTtT’s BLurr, Arkansas, Jan. 24. 


THE BOTTOM OF THE SEA. 


BY A. E, VERRILL. 


HROUGHOUT the Gulf Stream border examined by the 
Fish Commission, the bottom in 50 to 500 fathoms, 60 

to 110 miles from the shore, is composed mainly of very 
fine sand, largely quartz, with grains of feldspar, mica, 
magnetite, etc.; with it there is always a considerable per- 
centage of shells of Foraminifera of many kinds, but espe- 
cially Globigerina, with other calcareous organisms, and 
also many spherical, rod-like and stellate sand-covered 
Rhizopods, and many large and singular worm-tubes of sev 
eral kinds, and often in large quantities. In the deeper local- 
ities there is usually more or less genuine mud or clay, but 
this is often almost entirely absent, even in 300 to 500 fen, 
The sand, however, is often so fine as to resemble mud, and 
is frequently so reported, when the preliminary soundings 
are made and recorded. In many iustances, even in our 
deepest dredgings (over 700 fathoms), and throughout the 
belt comune we have taken numerous pebbles and small 
rounded boulders of all sizes up to several pounds in 
weight, consisting of granite, syenite, micaschist, etc. 
These are sometimes abundant and covered with actinie, 
etc. Probably these have been floated out to this region 
within a few years, while frozen into the ice, in winter and 
spring, from our shores and rivers, and finally dropped 
where the ice melts rapidly under the influence of the 
warmer Gulf Stream water in this region. Possibly much 
of the sand, especially the coarser portions, may have been 
transported by the same agency. Another way, hitherto 
overlooked, in which fine beach sand may be transported 
long distances is by reason of its floating on the surface 
of the water after it has been exposed to the air on the 
beaches and dried. The rising tide always carries off a 
certain amount of fine dry poe | floating in this way. In 
our surface towing-nets, made of fine muslin, we always 





MAINE WINTER NOTES. 


r i pine grosbeaks came to us in November, which is 
I earlier than usual. They have stripped the apple trees 
of what fruit was left on them, not eating the apples but 
tearing them to pieces to get the seeds, leaving the snow 
under the trees covered with pumice. As my trees had been 
stripped clean by the children, I tied some apples into the 
branches, hoping to bring the birds into my yard, but they 
did not come. [I also tied some open lace bags filled with 
hemp and canary seed, also some beef bones with meat on 
them; and it did not take long for the chickadees to find 
them. A few days later came a couple of sparrows, which 
take more or less fine silicious sand, which evidently was|I have no doubt are our ground sparrows; they have the 
floating on the surface, even at considerable distances from | flecked breast with a black spot in the center. For some 
the shore. When we consider the vast stretch of sand | reason they were left behind their companions in the autumn 
beaches from Cape Cod to Florida, there seems to be an} migration. Then came another beautiful little bird, of 
jnexhaustible supply of such sand. which I do not know the name, but take it to be a visitor 
The prevalence of fine sand along the Gulf Stream slope | from the North. Only one came at first, then two, and now 
in this region, and the remarkable absence of actual mud or | a dozen; so I have put out a box of chaff, open at the side, 
clay deposits, indicate that there is here, at the bottom, | and every day I throw into it a handfulof meal and some 
sufficient current to prevent, for the most part, the deposi-| hemp and canary seed, and they board with me regularly 
tion of fine clay like sediments over the upper portion of | now. We all enjoy their presence very much. This morn 
the slope in 70 to 150 fathoms. Such materials are probably | ing I found one of the strange birds in the snow dead. 
carried along till they eventually sink into the greater} There were no marks of violence on it, and I cannot con- 
depths nearer the base of the slope or beyond in the ocean | ceive what killed it, certainly not the cold. It might bave 
basin itself where the currents are less active. It is prob-| flown against the house. I took it into the house, and my 
able that such a movement of the water may be due to tidal | little girl pleaded for it for a funeral, but I thought I would 
currents quite as much as to the actual northward flow of | like to know the name of it, so I send it to you. Please name 
the Gulf Stream, which is here slow, even at the surface. | it. 

It is not probable, however, that the bottom currents are Do English sparrows migrate? A few years ago, wishing 
strong enough to move even the fine sand after it has once | to have some birds here which would stay with us winters, 
actually reached the bottom; nor is it strong enough to pre- | I got a few English sparrows and released them, putting u 
vent the general deposition of oceanic Foraminifera, ptero- | bird houses in the trees for them. This was in the spring. 
goss, etc. I have above suggested that the loose nodules oi | never saw them enter a house, and during the summer they 
imestone may have been derived from softer rovks er un | disappeared, I am very sure; not one can be found within 
consolidated materials by the removal or wearing away 0! | miles of here during the summer, but every year, about No- 
the latter. The existence of actual currents sufficient fo. | vember, a flock of about twenty make their appearance and 
such erosion is hardly supposable. I believe, however, that | vinter with us. They pick up their living about the grist 
such a result may be due directly to the habits of certai: } ni!ls, and gu, no one knows where, in the spring. ese 
fishes and crustacea that abound on these bottoms. Many | ire the kind of sparrows to have. They stay with us and 
fishes like the hake (Phycis), of which two species ar: | 1elp make us happy in the winter, and go away in the 
common hefe, have the habit of rooting in the mud, lik: | spring and let better birds come. This is not an advertise- 
pigs, for their food, which consists largely of marine worm | uent, as I have no eggs to sell; but Lam very sure in my 


and other mud-dwelling creatures. Other fishes, those with | statement, the English sparrows winter with us, and not 
tails especially, burrow actively into mud or sand, | one can be found here in the summer. _ 
The last one of my three young quail died late in Novem: 


shi 
tail . In all probability Macrurus, so abundant in this 
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not one of them will hit a lick, Saturday, in his own crop, 
For their meat they depend on hunting, {rapping and fish- 
ing, although they are always glad to sell what they catch 
(except ’possums), themselves eating only what is not sala- 
ble; and it is remarkable how little they eat when they have 
their own food to find. For money they rely on wood-chop- 
ping, loading vessels, working at saw-mills and in the har- 
vest field, and gathering the crops of corn on the large 
farms. In this way they handle more rg than those 
who hire themselves to farmers by the year, although they 
are not so well off when Christmas comes, because so much 
of their time has been spent loafing around the groggery; 
and ‘‘there’s where the money goes.” Butthe negro is go- 
ing to hunt small game till the crack of doom, if the small 
game will only abide with us. He never goes for large 
me. 

So I stand to my text that the partridge has been well 
nigh exterminated by the ever active, eager, ingenious de- 
structiveness of man. What has become of the bison on 
the sunrise side of the Mississippi? Done to death by the 
fur hunter. And why are we propagating fish artificially? 
Let seines and gill-nets and fyke-nets and purse-nets and 
pound-nets and guano manufacturers answer. 
RALLYwoop. 


ber. I have three old ones in the'same piano box, with glass Game Bay and Gun. 


windows laid on top; they are healthy, and don’t seem to 
mind the cold. JAMES WIGHT. . 


[The bird is a tree sparrow (Spizella monticola).} 





















































































To insure prompt attention, communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and not to 
individuals, in whose absence from the office matters of im- 
portance are liable to delay. 


RUNNING FOR LIFE. 


4 was three o’clock of a starlight morning in November, 
1846, that I mounted as fleet a filly of four years old as I 
ever rode. 1 was to go down the river fifteen miles on an 
errand and to be back before breakfast. My father had a 
large farm, and 1 was the chore boy for all; so I was always 
at home in the saddle. 

1 had to pass through a thick hemlock growth of about 
four miles without a clearing. Soon after entering the 
woods I was thrown forward on the neck of the colt, and 
she snorted and made an effort toturn. I looked ahead and 
discovered what I supposed to be a large dog. I was vexed 
with the pony to think she should be afraid of adog, so I 
struck her with the stick, and she bounded by with a leap 
that would have thrown me had I not been used to riding; 
and as I passed the creature it leaped toward me and grazed 
the colt on thehip. That made her about as frightened as it 
did me, for I then discovered that the animal was a very 
large catamount. The pony flew like the wind; and as I 
recovered from my first fright I looked over my shoulder 
and found the creature was right after me. My knowledge 
of the panther’s habits, furnished by the old hunters of that 
day, was all crowded intoa moment. 1 thought if I could 
keep the colt at the distance now gained I might out-wind 
the panther, but I had no experience to tell how long she 
might follow. 

The filly hugged the ground and flew like the wind. Every 
moment I looked back to see if the creature was gaining on 
me; but I found I was holding my own. The time I passed 
over that four miles was very much quicker than I need to 
wish it, although it seemed an age. I had been chased by a lot 
of wolves one dark night through a piece of thick hemlock tim- 
ber in another part of Oxford county, and the filly had come 
oft all right,although I came near being left; but this was quite 
another kind of beast. The first three miles it was about 
nip and tuck, but as we neared the first clearing I found I 
was gaining on the panther, and I began to take courage. 
The colt still hugged the ground, and the crust and snow 
rattled behind her like hail; and still we flew on, with the 
panther in the rear. While I was thinking over what I 
should do if she still continued to follow, 1 came to the 
clearing on which was a log house; but I knew it would be 
useless to stop there, so I made up mind to keep on; and as 
I passed the house I looked back, and the panther had turned 
off in the woods, perhaps thinking that I was not good 
meat. 

I did not go back as soon as I had intended; but when I did 
return I measured the track and found the leaps, which 
averaged twenty feet. The creature was shot a few days 
after by aman named Spencer, in the town of Baldwin, 
Oxford county, and I measured it. It was just nine feet 
from tip to tip. I think that it was the largest panther 
there is any history of being killed in that region. 

S. P. Hussparp, M. D. 








































































SxiPE WINTERING IN CoLoRADO.—Fort Lyon, Colorado, 
Feb. 8, 1883.—A soldier brought me to-day a true snipe 
(Gallinago wilsond) and stated it was in company with 
another. It was a male, in very fine condition. Size, aver- 
age. Gizzard contained partly digested fish. In one of 
them (about one-fourth of an inch long) the eyes and tail 
could be plainly seen by the aid of a good lens. The bird 
seemed more heavily plumaged than usual. I have skinned 
and stuffed him. He was shot at a spot where a small 
underground stream issues from the sand and the water 
does not freeze. It would seem an unlikely place to find 
snipe at any season, being perfectly barren—all sand aud 
small stones. The ground here has been frozen solid for 
two weeks. No rain since last July. Severe norther with 
snow for the three days previous to this; temperature last 
night, 22 below. As all the wintering of snipe North of 
which I have heard described them as being found in 
sheltered, springy places, I thought the fact of their being 
found in winter in this bleak, barren country might be of 
interest. It is also, to me, a surprise to learn that Wilson’s 
snipe sometimes goes a fishing. | would like to know if 
this fish dict is adgpted from necessity, or if the bird ever 
eats fish when it can bore in the ground?—I. 





Virernis, February 8, 1883. 

{In issue of Feb. 1, article entitled ‘‘The Negroes and the 
Birds,” last line on page 7, for ‘‘destructive as a sports- 
man” read ‘‘destructive as a city sportman.”] 


IMPROVED SHOTGUN SHELLS. 


URING the past year the English sportsman has been 
investigating the merits of a shotgun shell recently 
placed on the market under the name of ‘‘Kynoch’s Perfect 
Case.” This shell is composed of very thin and flexible 
brass in order that when loaded the end may be closed to 
retain the charge as in paper shells. The shells are, of 
course, waterproof, but as regards shooting do not appear to 
possess any special advantage over paper shells shot in the 
same gun; that is to say, there is very little difference either 
in pattern or penetration between a 12-gauge Kynoch and a 
12-gauge paper shell each charged with the same load. 
Continued and careful experiment, however, brought to 
light the fact that a 14-gauge Kynoch shot in a 12-gauge 
gun gave much better results than a 12-gauge paper shell 
shot under similar conditions. To shoot a 14-gauge K. in a 
12-bore gun necessitates bushing the chambers of the gun, 
or obtaining a new pair of barrels specially chambered for 
the 14-gauge Kynoch. When this is done there is little 
doubt that greatly improved shooting results, as careful 
trials by the editor of the London Field, by Mr. Greener and 
others testify. Our British cousin is now trying to make up 
his mind whether he will have his barrels altered or new 
ones made, or whether he will stick to his old barrels and 
paper shells. We make these statements in view of the fact 
that we have recently had an opportunity of examining an 
American invention which promises to more fully meet the 
requirements of sportsmen than does the Kynoch. Theo- 
retically the shooting should be as good, if not better, than 
that of the English shell, and it can be used in guns 
chambered in the ordinary manner. It appears to possess 
the principal advantages of both brass and paper shells 
without their special defects. It will be reloadable, water- 
proof, tight, capable of being crimped, but slightly more 
expensive than the paper shell, and probably not more than 
one-fourth the price of the ordinary brass shell. We he 
at an early day to be able to give full details concerning it. 
The improved shell is the invention of our occasional con- 
tributor, ‘‘H. G. P.” . 


ADIRONDACK WINTER NOTES. 


4 FEW days ago I met one of our best still-hunters, who, 
in five days last fall, had killed nine deer. 

‘‘How many did you and the boys kill with the dogs?” 

‘‘We hunted ten days,” he replied, ‘‘and got one big buck 
and twodoes. The buck I killed on the runway; he had 
got by all the other boys and was making for the swamp; 
we had run him three or four different times, and he always 
got away, but I smoked him.” 

‘“‘Then you did better still-hunting than with the dogs?” 

“Yes, 1 can kill five to one, when the snow is good. But 
the deer are wild this season; they have been dogged so 
much. I wish every dog was dead—no, I don’t, either. We 
guides get lots of days’ work that we would not get if we 
did not hunt with dogs, and if we did not hunt with dogs 
pi few people who come from the cities would ever see a 

eer.” 

“That is so, and don’t you think that the dogs are a pro- 
tection to the deer in this way, that they make the Se 
harder for the still-hunters to get up to?” 

‘Yes; I used to kill ten deer where I do one now, and I 
have to work harder every year to get up to them. Four is 
the most I ever killed in one day. Bill Danforth says he 
has killed seven in one day. I have known of his killing 
five in a day, but he has been out a number of days this sea- 
son, and the last time I heard from him he had not killed a 
single one. He says he never saw them so wild.” 

‘Do you think the deer are growing scarce about here?” 

‘‘No; 1 never saw the deer signs so thick as I did the day 
I was in back of your house, where I killed the two 
bucks. I could have started a dozen deer that day. No; 
I think the deer are on the increase every year.” 

‘Do you think the dogs by running deer worry them so 
many of them die after the dogs leave them?” 

‘‘No; [never found but one that I thought would have 
died. I found him in the ice where he could not have got 
out, and I killed him and took him home ‘to save his life!’ ” 

I have given this conversation just as it took place, 
showing the opinion of one of the best of our still-hun- 
ters. here were very few deer killed by still-hunters 
last fall; they all complained that the deer were wild; 
there were lots of them, but they were hard to get up to. 

I have read much about bears in the Forrest anD 
SrrEAM during the season, and have one little story that 
has not been told in print. About the first of last June, 
‘‘Lime” De Bar set a trap at Hayes Brook to catch a bear. 
His first day’s work was a three-mile tramp to my shanty, 
and then seven miles with the trap of twenty pounds, and 
meat tweuty-five more. One week from that day’ he 
visited his bait and found the trap gone, with good signs 
of bear. He followed the trail about one mile and found 
the trap by the side of a stump—a “‘little hair, no bear.” 

‘‘Lime” is naturally of a thoughtful turn of mind; so he 
sat down to ‘‘study the signs” and satisfy himself as to how 
the bear got away. He says that he sat there about an hour; 
then he picked up the trap and went back fo Oe ee 

again, and found that the bear ha 


Pre Grospeaks IN New Yorx.—Lockport, Niagara 
Co., N. Y., Feb. 8.--In your issue of this week I noticed 
Harry De B. Page’s mention of pine grosbeaks in New 
Jersey. Last Sunday while taking an after-dinner stroll 
in the western part of the city, I noticed a flock of*birds in 
un evergreen a few rods from the street. I approached 
within less than two rods of them, and watched them for 
some minutes while they were feeding. I came to the con- 
clusion that they must have been pine grosbeak, although 
I had never seen but one specimen before, which was se- 
cured by a young friend some years ago, and the only one I 
ever knew of being tuken here. On Monday, after banking 
hours, I took my gun and went to the same place, and 
found the birds within twenty rods of where I saw them 
the day before. I shot among them with a light charge of 
No. 12 shot, and secured four of them, one male and three 
female. My son has stuffed and mounted them in different 
positions, as 1 saw them while feeding, and they make a 
tine addition to his collection.—J. L. D. 





OpossuMs ON Lone IsLANnD.—We were shown this week 
an opossum which was killed at Wading River, Suffolk 
county, L. L., on the fifth of February last, by a dog belong- 
ing to Mr. L. C. Valentine. 


“Wuen THEY Come anp Wuy.”—In sixth line of the 
paragraph under this head, page 11, for ‘‘four or five years” 
read ‘‘forty-five years.” 





MINNESOTA SENATE RESOLUTIONS. 
TNDER date of February 8, comes the following dispatch 
J from St. Pau), of the proceedings in the Minnesota 
Senate relative to the seizure of the Yellowstone National 
Park: 

In the Senate to-day Mr. Wilson offered a concurrent resolution 
reciting the attempt of a party of capitalists to secure control of the 
Yellowstone National Park, and the warning of Gen. Sheridan and 
Senator Vest upon the topic, and requesting that the Senators and 
Representatives of Minnesvta in Congress use their influence to se- 
cure this Park for the public good, free from the extortions of 
monopolists. The resolution also thanked Gen. Sheridan and Senator 
Vest for their timely efforts to prevent the securing of the Park for a 
cattle ranch and for the purpose of extorting money from the gen- 
eral public. The resolution 1s a copy of one passed by the Legisla- 
ture of Illinois. Some inquiry was made as to the certain’y of the 
eharges, which Senator Wilson stated was a matter of general re- 
port. 

Senator Peck remarked that the matter had been before Congress 
and the people for thirty days. In Senator Vest’s resolution the 
matter was fully explained and widely published at the time. Sen- 
ator Gilfillian moved te refer the resolution to the Committee on 
Federal Relations. He held that the Senate would show unseemly 
haste in adopting a resolution upon insufficient knowledge. fhe 
yeas and nays were called for on Senator Gilfillian’s motion to refer, 
and the motion was lost by a vote of 20 to 2. Mr. Gilfillian gave 
notice of debate. Objection was made by some Senator to the words 
‘cattle ranch,’’ and Senator Wilson erased them. 


FREEDMAN vs. BOB WHITE. 


T is funny to me that your correspondents, after telling 
you of the almost universal scarcity of partridges, should 
inform you the negro is in no wise responsible for that 
scarcity, because, forsooth, he has lost all fondness for 
hunting. I wonder it does not occur to those gentlemen 
that the sable Nimrods have given up the.sport (wherever 
it may be) for the simple reason—‘“‘It don’t pay.” It gives 
them no more pleasure than it does us to carry a gun all 
day long, and come home with an empty bag. In autumn, 
for weeks together, negroes, by scores and hundreds, go 
out every night in fresh tide-water marshes after. sora, 
whick they killin great numbers by torchlight; and this 
they did in the time of slavery, when they had to work all 
day; now they are out all night if they choose, and sleep 
during the day. And old Virginia, at this very time, would 
be a possum paradise, but for the nocturnal darkey, who 
would not swap a big fat ‘possum for all the canvas-backs 
of the Chesapeake. 

No doubt Dr. Ellzey speaks a for the part of 
Virginia with which he is acquainted is the grazing section 
of the State. But I apprehend he knows very little of the 
system of farming, the physical condition of the country, 
or of the habits of the negroes in tide-water Virginia. Te 
the counties of King William, New Kent and Charles City, 
extending from the Mattaponi south to James River, farm- 
ing is not done so carefully as before the war, but it is ex- 
actly the farming partridges delight in. Hedge-rows, ditch- 
banks and springy places all grown up in briers and bushes. 
Wheat, oats and peas are grown on every plantation that 
pretends to be cultivated, and the manner of harvesting is, 
the same now as for the past thirty years. There is an 
abundance of cover.and of feed—wheat, oats, peas, Magotffa 
bay-bean, aiid sometimes millet, but no birds, Whereas, 
for several years after the war, the whole low country was 
alive with Bob White, notwithstarding there was not so 
much of small grain then as now, particularly of peas and 
the bay-bean, a spontaneons growth in lower Virginia, 
highly esteemed by birds and supplying excellent cover. 

f Dr. Ellzey would only make one visit to these counties 
he would never again in his description of the general 
condition of Virginia talk about ‘‘the thicker settling of the 
country, and clearing of forests and swamps and brushlands,” 
for the reverse is exactly true in every particular as to nearly 
every part of tide-water Virginia, away from the cities of 
Norfolk, Hampton and Suffolk. The second day of Christ- 
mas, 1882, three deer were distributed at King William C. 
H. among the huntsmen. Deer are not fond of a thickly 
settled country where forests, swamps, etc., are cleared up; 
yet they are largely on the increase in all the counties I have 
named. And to-day I believe King William county is the 
best ground in the whole State for partridges, taking climate, 
soil, water, cover and forage together. Still I know of but 
one farm in the county which affords good sport, and that 
is owned by a gentleman who does not allow hunting or 
trapping by his tenants. 

n the country of which I am writing, most of the ne- 
groes, who are heads of families, like to rent a piece of land 
with a cabin on it, soas to be masters of their own time. 
They, with their wives and children, raise a crop of corn 
and such vegetables as grow without much attention; but | house” to set the trap 


Taunton, Mass. 


THE SEVEN-LEAGUE BOOTS. 
I CAME yesterday into possession of the Seven-League Boots. 

How this rare good fortune was attained need not now be detailed; 
but I beg to assure you it was no such infernal compact as that by 
which the unhappy Peter Schlemihl once wore the same wondrous 
leathers. 

Sitting in my easy chair before the grate last evening, impatient 
to test their magic, I pulled on the Boots. Of what followed I shall 
not attempt to give more than the barest ovtline. Hardly were my 
feet fairly encased in the Boots before I found myself two thousand 
miles away to the North, amid the icefields of the Arctic, bagging 
the reindeer with Lieut. Schwatka and .his faithful Toolooah. The 
change in temperature was, as you may well conceive, something 
tremendous, but partly because of the excitement of my novel 
position and the exhilaration of the chase, and partly because of cer- 
tain properties of the Boots, I felt-it not. With barely time to count the 
Lieutenant’s game, I was whisked away another two thousand 
miles, and as quickly forgot the reindeer, in company with ‘‘Seneca” 
putting up and bringing down the Bob Whites in an out-of-the-way 
spot in Western New York. But only for a moment—for quick as 
comes and goes the buck’s flag in the opening of the brush, I passed 
tvelve hundred miles to the South, and with Dr. Henshall explored 
the borders of the Everglades, where I was as much interested in the 
sweltering Seminoles as but a few minutes before in the frozen Es- 
quimaux three thousand miles away. 

From southern Florida it was but a bagatelle of fifteen hundred 
miles to the Maine woods. Thence to the London Aquarium, three 
thousand miles, and a like distance back to New Hampshire. Thence 
with the speed of lightning I was transported to—but, my dear ForEst 
4xp STREAM, you must long before this have perceived that I have 
been all this time sitting here in my comfortable chair, before the 
fire, reading the pages of your last number, which came in my mail 
yesterday. Neither you nor I would be so bold as to declare the 
Boots themselves a myth, though I confess for myself that I never 
expect to wear them; but do you know? I really don’t caré much 
for them, so long as. sitting in this chair, I can travel the world over 
with such a companion as yourself. Mgat-Hawk. 
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Fes. 15, 1883.] 


“Lime” was mad. 
pear if it took all summer. 


added them to the pile of bait. 


to laugh at him; but ‘‘Lime” was bound to have the bear. 


July 4 he came in to celebrate; and to help pass the time, 
visited the traps, and found nothing disturbed. So he went 
fishing down the brook, and was gone about three hours. 
On his way to the house, when about half a mile from the 
trap, he heard a noise. He said ‘che knowed there was a 
pear in the trap, or two bears fighting near where the trap 
When he came in 
sight of the traps, he said he could see the old fellow mow- 
ing the alders with the trap, and roaring every = he 

ce ut,” 
says he, ‘‘when the bear smelt me, he started, and I after 
him, and he ran more than a mile before I got a shot at him; 
then I got in one, and he turned, and I had to dance to keep 
out of the way; but I gotin another shot aud settled him.” 

“Lime,” then, had a four-hundred pound bear five miles 
from the house, and it was five o’clock in the afternoon. 
He took the hide off and came to the house, and went back 
The skin was not of much value, 
It was a 
great deal of labor for a little hair, but he had the satisfac- 
He killed two, later in the 


was.” He threw off his pack and ran. 


struck; but ‘‘Lime” could not get a shot at him. 


the next day for the meat. 
as the hair was thin, but it was a very large one. 


tion of beating the bears at last. 
season, that were good. 


As I write, the thermometer says sixteen below zero. 
Our snow still accumulates, and there is no let up to the 
The winter birds 
We have not heard 
One white- 
throated sparrow got left in some way, and stays around 

I fixed a hole fur him to get into 
He has become 


cold. It has been a long, steady pull. 
have gone South, or somewhere else. 


an owl since snow came; no crossbills nor jays. 


the barn and woodshed. 

the barn, where I gave him corn meal. 

quite tame, and I hope to keep him till spring. 
The cat got after a skunk under the kitchen. 


the kitchen. 


A. R. FULLER. 
MeacHaM LAKE, Jan. 24, 1883. 


DUCKING ON JULINGTON CREEK. 


Pe miles south of Jacksonville, Julington Creek 

hree miles 
from its mouth it forks and the prongs extend several miles 
As it has not been adver- 
tised as the ‘‘paradise for sportsmen,” the shooting is pretty 


enters the St. Johns River from the east. 
out in the direction of the sea. 


goood. 


G. was staying with us for a fortnight after making a 
G. isan Englishman, but not aggress- 
Oo on a camp up Julington. 
We embarked in the Ever-Blue, a thirty-five-foot sluop 
named. to distinguished her from a rival craft the Ever-Green. 
ver-Blue’s qualities were on the wind, it was 
generally conceded that she was lightning with her sheets 
started; and she fully sustained her reputation that day. 
We had no bailast unless we so count Point, a setter, sup- 
posed, at that time, to be a terror to wild turkeys. His 
As ballast he was 
equally not a success. The boat lay over so much, he was 
unable to maintain a position on the weather side and event- 
ually settled himself in the lee scuppers, close by the demi- 


tour of the States. 
ively so. B. suggested we 


Whatever the 


merits have not been extolled since. 


john whence nothing could move him. 

The wind blew a gale, and as we had points for only one 
reef, it was very nice work sailing. Finally we got a ‘‘slant” 
for the mouth of the creek, and we fairly flew. It required 
both B. and myself at the helm to hold her to it. 

At the mouth of the creek, which is over a mile wide, we 
ran into a flock of scamp or raft ducks, and knocked down 
a couple, B. dropping astern in the ‘‘dugout” to pick them 
up. 

G. was in the bow tending jib and watching for shots, 
and the boat fairly ran away with me. Twice she missed 
stays because she was so light by the head, and I could not 
handle both sheet and tiller quickenough. Weran through 
a flock of ducks, and G. dropped three, but I couldn’t stop. 
At iast with G.’s aid and a slight lull of the wind, we got 
her about and ran back, and having picked up B., who had 
lost his birds, we ran on again to where G. iad knocked 
down his three, and secured two of them. 

Then we came to anchor and had a ‘“‘cold snack.” After 
washing our lunch down with diluted water, we ‘‘up jib” 
and start up the creek. 

At a point called the ‘‘Lily Pads,” which is the beginning 
of an immense stretch of floating water Icttuce and water 
lilies, we hove too. Large flocks of ducks and coots were 
flying about or settling in the open spaces among the lettuce. 
All of them were very wild. 

One came along flying high, distant about sixty yards. 
B. let drive with his ten-bore choke, No. 5 shot. The 
duck’s head and wings dropped and he seemed to hang sus- 
To for a second in mid-air, then down he came, stone 

ead. 

After killing a few more we sailed on up the creek, being 
anxious to get to ‘‘Pine Bluff Landing,” our usual camping 
spot, before dark. The banks of the creek were most 
beautiful. I think our Southern autumn is finer than the 
Northern. The colors are not so strong. There is more 
gray and brown here, principally on account of the Spanish 
moss, which falls from every limb and branch. Still there 
are plenty of bright tints. 

We arrived at camp in good time and soon had a roaring 
‘‘lightwood” fire going, and hauling some coals out on the 
windward side we prepared our supper. After supper we 
lighted our pipes and fell to telling stories, that chief of de- 
lights around a camp-fire, and before we turned in we all 
agreed to meet in California in the spring of ’84 when G. 
comes through there on his way home from India. 

Late that night asI lay on my rug, watching the full 
moon nearly overhead, I heard the familiar sound of flyin 
ducks, and a flock passed across the faee of the moon, an 
the whistle of their wings grew fainter and fainter, and the 
hou-hou-ah of the owl grew more and more distant, and the 
“wee flickered lower and lower—and I was asleep. 

€ were up by break of day and teok the dugout to try 
the open spots of water among the water lettuce. On our 
way a flock of gecse igh over our heads, the first 
we had ever seen on the creek. 

We found ducks and coots plentiful, but very wild. B. 
got blue-winged teal which was the only other variety of 





peen in while he was gone and had eaten up all his bait. 
He came to the house, got some more 
pait and another trap, and went back, vowing to have that 
He visited the traps ina few 
days, and found a hedgehog in each; took them out and 

The next time he found a 
rabbit in one and a woodchuck in the other. He went a few 
days after and found another ‘‘quill pig.” We then began 


Result— 
the cat stays out of doors nights, and we had to abandon 
1 afterwards ‘‘night-hunted” the animal with 
a jack, and shot the varmint, the only one I ever saw here. 


FOREST AND STREAM 

















































using. 


We had good apent with the ducks, but took no notice of 

coots, as they were entirely too easily 
killed to furnish any sport. Finally we started sailing down 
on the different flocks that floated near the mouth of the 
creek, and we obtained some good shots. On our way home 
we stopped to interview H., ut the entrance of the creek. 
H. has built himself a very neat domicile, and named the 
place ‘‘Orthodox Point,” for reasons it would be incon- 
H. was absent, so hanging a pair of 
ducks on the porch out of the reach of Major, his setter, 
we attached a note written with a rifle cartridge for want 
of a pencil, and steered for home, where we arrived in time 


the thousands o 


venient to explain. 


for a roast duck dinner. 
We get considerable shootin 


mens of the purple gallinule. 
winter than I ever knew before. 
MANDARIN, Fla., Jan. 10, 1883. 


PINTER. 


We. were at City Point, Va. 

ber, fog, fog, fog! 
Over everything and everywhere. 
we must reach home for Christmas!” 


reckon.” 
for Petersburg. That’s the only chance. 


and that, my friend, is just about the size of it. 
horses in town, Uncle?” 
de wharf? 


you over.” 


north?” 


I’ll send you over” (emphasizing the send). 
be back?” 


hide boots, with trousers tucked in their tops). 
forus. ‘‘You won’t go yourself, then?” 
was the remark I made, stranger.” 

The old uncle came to the rescue again: 


mile. 
gemman to take ’em to Petersburg wid your boat.” Buck 
approached, and a fine, sturdy fellow he looked. He could 
row us to Petersburg. ‘‘Be you all agoin? 
have sum one to go’long and row wid me.” ‘‘All right, 
most of the way if you are lively.” ‘‘How much you goin’ 
to pay, boss?” queried Buck, ‘twill be worth four dollars.” 
“I'll give you five if you get us there by 2:30.” ‘‘We’ll do 
it, sar, if we can’t pull thar in two hours, nobody roun’ hyar 
can’t.” 

We leave our baggage to follow us by express, and having 
secured a bottle of whisky, the best thing in the world to 
bring the work out of a darkey, we tumble in and are off, in 
as dense a fog as ever covered the bosom of the James. Our 
boys were a team of finely developed lads, with broad backs, 
superb shoulders, and a long teach, which told wonderfully, 
as they swung together. The old tub fairly made the water 
boil as she gathered headway under the powerful stroke of 
the young athletes. The weather was close and muggy, 
and I noticed that Brunt perched himself in the bow when 
we started in an off-hand sort of way, at least I thought so, 
lsut as usual there was method in the madness of the long- 
headed old fellow. As he settled down he smiled, a deep, 
meaning smile, and when the fog lifted, and the suu glanced 
down, lending an additional warmth to the already com- 
fortably warm atmosphere, the smile broadened into a grin, 
as the steam which arose in clouds from our perspiring 
oarsmen was wafted directly into our faces. Talk of Araby 
the blest! r 

“Will you smile, boys?” said Theo. 
Buck, our stroke. 
bow, ‘‘I dry too, dry asa bone!” ‘‘Shet your mouf, nigger, 
gemman cums fust,” retorted Buck as he passed it to 
Charlie. ‘‘Here’s a handkerchief to dry your face, boy,” 
said Theo, ‘‘keep it, keep it to remember me by.” During 
this pause we took the opportunity to light our cigars, and 
found when under way again that they neutralized to a 
great extent our discomfort, but how we did smoke! 

« Leaving the James, we pull into the Appomattox; and 
here the surroundings were ol great beauty and interest. 
We were among the scenes of the Peninsula Campaign, and 
our boys, whose tongues were now loosened, and who.were, 
by the way, bright intelligent fellows, pointed out as we 
passed along, points of historical interest, among them the 
rotting spiles of bridges, which still show their heads above 
the muddy stream. The Government has, at considerable 
expense, deepened the channel, and the neat white posts, at 
from two to three hundréd yards apart, bearing the depth 
in distinct black figures on their faces, looked at us in a 
stolid indifferent way as we glided past. The ‘‘tangle foot” 
was working at last on Buck, and his fiendish whoops would 
now and again break the stillness, and his cachinnations, such 
asa negro only can produce, came screaming out of the woods, 
flung back by the echoes. This stimulated Charlie, and 
the din was tremendous for a. time, as with shouts and 
laughter they bent to their work, starting the herons, who 
flapped = as we approached, and labored ‘off with their 
long legs dangling. Gradually the laughter ceased and the 
whoops were few. Then Charlie addressed Buck: ‘‘Say, 
nigger, is yeu hat tight on yeu hed, for to all appearance, 
Mr. Ashford, yeu hed is very much swell!” ‘‘Gemmen,” 
says Buck, ‘‘yeu mus’excuse Mr. Williams; he’s gittin’ a 
little off; in fact he ain’t doin’ no talkin’, de black bottle 
ama speakin’ now!” ‘“‘Shet up! Mr. Ashford,” came the 
response, ‘‘yeu are not responsible for yeur ackshuns nur 
yeur words, Work up! work up! man; dese gemmen hev 
to eotch dat train, don’ yeu forgit it.” 

At last we see the spires and chimneys of eaten 


“Yes, sah,” said 


-around a bend in the river, and with a long and strong p 
Wwe sweep up to the wharf and clamber out, just two hours 


duck beside the scamp—save one scattering butterball, which 
last nearly caused B. to capsize the dugout in the frantic 
attempts. he made to grab his bird before it dived. The dug- 
out was very cranky and leaked badly. Standing up in it 
was almost an impossibility, and our only means of naviga- 
tion was one poor worm-eaten paddle, which we took turns in 


about here and collect some 
fine specimens of herons, and have obtained several speci- 
There are more ducks this 


“A LONG PULL, AND A STRONG PULL.” 


It was the 23d ot Decem- 
So thick you could taste it. 
‘‘Now look here, Brunt, 
“‘You’s best tak de 
Old Dominyun fur Richmond, boss,” put in an old darkey 
patriarch, ‘‘dat de surest.” ‘‘When is she due here, Uncle?” 
‘Dunno, sah; she may be bout hour late, kep by de fog, I 
“I say, Brunt, we will have to make a start 
If we make 
the train from there, all right; if not, we are stuck, 
Any 
‘You see dat white gemman on 
Dis a way, dar he, de tall gemman in de big 
hat, he de ony man what keep a hoss, I reckon he kin tak 


We proceed to interview the tall gentleman, in the big hat. 
“Can you take us over to Petersburg for the 3:25 train 
‘‘Waal, I can’t tote you myself; and my boy, he’s 
gone to cut a Christmas tree, ef you mind to wait for him, 
‘‘When will he 
*‘About two hours, [ reckon,” (glancing at his 
watch, a huge affair, with an immense fob strung te it, a 
decoration which finely set off his slouchy attire and cow- 
“Too late 
“That, I believe, 


**You’s best take 
a boat, boss, and row to Petersburg by de ribber, twelve 
Hyar, Buck, hyar, buck, cum an’ ’range wid de 


Well, I mus’, 


shake her up and get the boat ready, we will have flood tide 


“Hold on Buck,” yelled Charlie in the’ 


-on the lookout for beds of ducks. 
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and seventecn minutes from City Point, remarkable time, 
considering the fact that fully half the distance was made 
against a strong current, which, owing to the swollen state 
of the river from recent rains, made the task a heavy one. 
We made our train. And now I must beg ‘‘Kingfisher’s” 
pardon, but spring water would not have done it. With- 
out that black bottle the darkies could not have kept up 
the pace required of them. 

That was a memorable trip, and one among many of the 
little experiences which fall to the wanderers by forest and 
stream, and especially to those who find themselves among 
the ungetawayfromable places inthe sunny South. Dyck. 







































SUMMER SHOOTING. 


‘=a recent editorial of Forest AND STREAM on the 
‘‘Proposed Maine Summer Shooting” moves me, asa 
professional man, to ask a few questions, and to suggest 
another side which possibly the editor overlooks. 

It is not difficult to see the force of the argument of those 
who oppose all summer shooting. If we are to have game 
the young must be protected, and the open season must not 
be too long. All that is plain enough. But is it not possible 
to have some shooting in the vacation season of the year 
without sacrificing the game or killing the goose that lays 
the golden egg? 

Now, Mr. Editor, of all menin our land it is the brain 
workers who need the glorious recreations of the woods and 
fields, with rifle, gun and dog. I ama clergyman and for 
many years I have been urging my clerical brethren to take 
to the woods with gun and dog. Many of them are now 
victims of the strange fascination of the trigger, and if you 
keep your eyes open you will see the beautiful setter about 
many a parsonage. ‘The clergyman must close his vacation 
by the middle of September at the latest, and then comes 
the tread-mill round of brain work and responsibility for 
eleven solid months. His only opportunity is the summer 
shooting. 

Another class of equal importance to our civilization is 
that of college professors aud school teachers. Of these 
there are tens of thousands in the institutions «f the land, 
These all resume work about the middle of September also. 
The best fishing is in the early summer, and the best shoot- 
ing is inthe fall, but the vacation season unfortunately 
come just between these, and there is no encouragement for 
these professional men to give themselves to a recreation 
which, like sleep, ‘‘knits up the ravel’d sleeve of care, is 
balm of hurt minds and chief nourisher in life’s feast.” 

Beside the teachers and the clergy there are thousands of 
other brain workers. The lawyers, the theatrical profession, 
architects and artists of all kinds, and the physicians at least 
of the wealthy classes, all of these find their slackest season 
in thesummer, Edito1s can get off in November as well as 
August, and the same, possibly, can be said of a large pro- 
portion of the wealthy gentlemen who compose the game 
clubs, and who are constantly denouncing the use of a gun 
before October. 

Now, is there nothing owed to the above classes? 
concessions to be made in their bebalf? 

Many of the States permit grouse shooting in September 
and woodcock shooting in August, and there seem to be as 
many of these birds in those States as in others. 

What lover of the chase cares to go to the North Woods 
if there is no chance on the deer? 

But if you permit any shooting at all the pot-hunters will 
take advantage and destroy the half-grown game. Yes, un- 
doubtedly some of that will be done; but a considerable ex- 
perience has convinced me that as a rule men keep to the 
bird they go for and respect the law. 

Something will be sacrificed undoubtedly by summer 
shooting, but can we estimate the gain that will result from 
sending the brain workers off into the woods for four or six 
weeks every year? 

Hear the other side, says the proverb. 


Are no 


CLERICUS. 


THE BIG-GUN DUCKERS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Ihave gunned in the neighborhood of Havre de Grace, 
Md., for nearly twenty years, and think I know some of the 
doings of the big gunners. During all that time it has been 
the same as at the present, almost an impossible matter to 
put a stop to these big-gun shooters. For the last four or 
five years police have been appointed with a salary attached, 
and for the duties performed the salary was considered 
sufficient. The policeman in the fall of the year will be 
seen sailing around the flats looking among the bex-boat 
men, and now and then he does catch one of them on the 
flats a few moments ahead of the time prescribed by law. 
The coming of cold weather puts a very different aspect on 
the picture. You will then find the police sitting around 
some good warm stove in Havre de Grace. He don’t hear 
any big guns in the night, nor at any time for that matter. 
He is perfectly conversant with their doings and knows 
every one of the big-gun men, and he may be related to 
some of them, 

Look down to the wharfs of Havre de Grave. See the 
eraft anchored off the wharves and in the stream, Some 
contain the box-boats of the licensed gunners. What are 
those small skiffs we see on some of the craft? Why those 
are big-gun skiffs. But where is their lengthy destructive 
tube? hy, bless your innocent heart, that’s along the 
shore somewhere, hid in the bushes waiting to be called for. 

There is one thing that seems very strange to me, that is, 
why the landowners all the way from Spesutia Narrows to 
the Gunpowder River do not make complaint. They have 
plenty of chances, as the big-gunmen are prowling around 
When they see a good 
“lay” for a telling shot, they come to anchor with their 
small sloop, go below, eat supper, and things fixed. 

On yonder cove is a large rank of redheads and canvas- 
backs; they have been there for three or four days. Mr. 
Big Gun sees them, and he knows by their actions that they 
will stay over night, or until he gets one shot at them. The 
sun sets; the shades of darkness fall; nothing is seen but 
the dim light in the sloop’s cabin. Soon there is a shuffic 
on the deck and a splash is heard; that’s the skiff put over- 
board. Then a low voice says: ‘‘Oh, Bill! where’s the gun 
at?” “Goalong the marsh about fifty yards, and about 
fifty feet sou’east of the little gum tree you will see it.” 

Tew your correspondent does not say that all the big- 

ns are hidden to view; some, but not so many, are in the 

ouses of the black men in the vicinity of the shores, and 
it was once said when I was at Bush River that a big-gup 
was owned by aclub man, and shot in the coves of the very 
grounds that he rented to a club, 
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‘Well, let’s have a shot at them ducks we left in the 
cove.” 

Everything is put in readiness in the skiff and away he 
paddles, with small paddles something like.a mush-stick or 
bread-mixer. Two of these are used, one in each hand, 
while the gunner is flat on Lis stomach. Soon he has reached 
his starting point on the shore and has things all ready. The 
ranks of ducks are drawing closer to him; fifty yards, that’s 
near enough. A small pinch of powder on the skiff’s gun- 
wale is ignited by a match; this causes the ducks to raise 
their heads. Away goes the big gun. Down comes Mr. 
Big Gun’s friend from the sloop, and helps pick up the dead 
ducks. The cripples get away to die along the marsh 
edges. No difference to B. G., he has killed sixty. This 
is the modus operandi of most of the big gunners. 

I remember upon one occasion that in a cove between the 
Sutton farm and Eliot’s, at the mouth of the Bush River, 
redheads had traded and bedded for nearly a week without 
being shot at. One morning Mr. B. G. spied the bonanza. 
He had his shot. In the morning there were about ten 
ducks alive in the cove, where the afternoon previous, 
there had been two or three thousand. 

Now I would propose a meeting, to be held at either 
Baltimore or Philadelphia, of the club men and those who 
pay an annual rental of from $100 to $2,000 for the privi- 
lege of using these shores. I think an act can be framed 
and presented before the session is over that will do away 
with big-guns. Now is the time to act. Spring is upon us, 
and the coves will be filled with ducks that are in many 
cases mated. Let us see if we cannot prevent the deprecia- 
tion of the sport that we have to pay such sums for. 

The box-boatmen at Havre de Grace will join in giving a 
helping hand, as they are opposed to the big-guns, but from 
a fellow feeling never complain. The special policeman is 
satisfied with his salary, and in consequence no complaints 
from any source ‘ensue. 

I would like to hear from all the clubs, from the Sardine 
on Swan Creek to the Salmon on Gunpowder River. 

Rep Bank, N, J. TEN Borer. 








































































It should not be supposed the illegal use of swivel guns 
and the slaughter of fowl in the Spesutia Island section has 
been carried on of late years only. For twenty-five years it 
has been known that a big-gun or two was owned and regu- 
larly used at night when the weather would permit near »p- 
proach to the fowl. Of late, however, the number of these 
murderous implements has been increased, and the owners 
becoming more bold in the use of them, it was determined 
to make a vigorous effort to put a stop ‘o the operations 
which were known to be in open violation of the law. We 
are in hopes now that the fowl can resort to their feeding 
grounds, at night at least, undisturbed, that a visible in- 
crease of their numbers will be noticed; for during the past 
five years it has been evident that the flocks were greatly de- 
creasing, and those that frequented the Havre de Grace 
waters were yearly becoming much more shy, doubtless on 
account of their continual harassing by the swivel guns. 

The owners of duckioz shores living in our city are jubi- 
lant over the success of the late raid against the pot-hunters, 
and one gentleman made the remark to me yesterday that he 
would be glad to see box-shooting either prohibited or 
limited to one day jn the weck instead of three as at present. 

Homo. 


THE AIR-SPACE. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

“‘Bullseye’s” communication in your issue of the 4th of 
January having elicited several notes on the subject mentioned 
by him, permit me to say, though from the distance from 
which I write I am necessarily rither late in the day, that 
to me there does not seem to be the slightest. probability of 
the accident mentioned by him having been occasioned by 
an air-space, but that it was caused by the use of the blank 
cartridge. The ordinary Snider (government pattern) blank 
is not calculated to stand much strain, having a comparatively 
roughly made brown paper case, which is sufficiently strong 
for the purpose required, to seal the chamber of the rifle on 
the explosion of two and a half drams of more or less 
damaged and weak powder. On a bullet, however, being 
placed in front of the curtridge, air-space or no, its resistance 
would enormously increase the strain of the powder gas on 
the cartridge, and the gas ae past the metal cartridge 
head, after bursting through the front paper portion, would 
no doubt in some cases be sufficiently powerful to blow 
open the breech, especially in the older pattern Sniders, and 
cause the damage mentioned by ‘‘Bullseye.” 

I will now mention that I have seen a government pattern 
military Martini-Henry rifle tired several times with a large 
air-space, without apparently damaging it in the least. The 
rifle, however, was not loaded with a bullet, but had been 
accidentally plugged up about a foot from the breech with a 
piece of rag with whichit was being wiped out, and which 
could not be dislodged. To save a visit tathe armorer, the 
owner, a volunteer, took the bullet out of a ball cartridge 
and spilling all the powder but half a dram or so, fired it 
; off, with no result, and hardly any sound followed but the 
i hissing of escaping gas from the breech, and when that was 
1 opened the empty shell flew out like a champagne cork. 
The experiment was tried three or four times with larger 
powder charges, with the same result. Almost a full charge 
was fired the last time, but the rag remained. Of course the 
gas of the bigger charge took longer to escape. It was, no 
doubt, an extremely foolish thing to do, and iftricd with any- 
thing less substantial than asmall bore with a thick barrel and 
substantial breech action, might have led to sad results. I 
mention this as an actual case of air-space of an exaggerated 
characte?. BENGAL SEPoy. 

GuasGow, Scotland, Jan. 23. 
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IT WAS LOADED. 


Editor Forest and Stream : 

Let me here, for the benefit of the readers of your most 
interesting paper, caution those of them who, like myself, 
have been in the habit of carelessly handling loaded shells. 
To recite acase, Mr. F. H., of this city, loaned to his friends, 
Nov: 20, his new Parker gun. On their return from a short 
hunting trip, one of the party remarked that one of the shells 
missed fire.- Mr. H. said 
fire and asked to see the shell; it was handed to him and he 
said ‘“‘Oh, yes; I see the cap is no good.” He then placed 
the shell (a brass one, loaded with 4 drams of powder and 
1 oz.- No. 4 shot) in the extractor and pressed down on the 
lever; immediately there was a loud report, the concussion 
extinguishing the lamplight, and Mr. H. exclaimed, ‘‘I am 
shot, boys!” and fainted. 

T was hastily summoned, and found that one finger of the 
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he never knew of his gun missing | 
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left hand was shot entirely away, leaving nothing but the | de fier, en sez my pra’rs out loud eve’y night er de worl’,” 
bare bone protruding. Another finger and the thumb were | replied Uncle Remus, seriously, ‘“‘but seem lak de creetur 
each badly ripped open, the left cheek cut through from the | ain’t a keerin’; en now I’m gwineter change my progrance. 
mouth to the left eyebrow, and the left eye cut open for | I’m gwine in dat place dar, en I’m gwinter ax rs [ving 
about one-third its length. Howell ’bout it, an if dat creetur’s bin a cuttin’ up in his 
I amputated one finger and dressed the remaining wounds, | back yard, den I’m gwineter go home an load up my ole 
and subsequently the eyeball itself was removed. muskit plum to de mouf, en ef Ides year a stick crack, 
The young man is yet in a precarious condition, but I | I’m a gwineter open de do’ en shet my eyes en lam aloose, 
think that with judicious treatment the other eye can be | enI Jay if dat creetur is made out’n flesh en blood, I’ll 
saved. The shell itself flew in three pieces, the shot being | make ’im show up. Des put dat in de paper, kaze ef any 
slightly imbedded in the door. nigger gets hurted close by my house, I wants ter get de law 
{ am constrained to send you these facts partly because | en de a’vertisin’ on my side.” 
the accident is somewhat unique, and also as a warning to Whereupon, Uncle Remus marched triumphantly into 
other indiscreet sportsmen who may be temptcd to extract | the editorial boudoir. y 
caps from loaded shells, a thing I myself have often done. ee a at a ae oe 


It may be scarcely necessary to add that I have performed 
that exploit for the last time. J. L. Wi11aMson, M. D. GUINEA FOWL AS A GAME BIRD. 
EKditor Forest and Stream: 


MILWAUKEE, Wis. 

ar Last summer, while working in my bout ‘‘mill,” I noticed 
half a dozen young guinea fowl on a piece of salt meadow. 
‘The tide was rising, and after a time surrounded the small 
hummock upon which the birds were feeding. 

I wondered what the little chaps would do when the water 
reached them. In fact, was thinking of going to their 
rescue in a boat, when, without the slightest hesitation and 
very much to my astonishment, they one by one plunged 
into the watcr and swam ashore. 

This suggests the question, Why not turn some of these 
birds loose at sea and use them as a substitute for wild 
ducks after we have succeeded in exterminating the latter? 

Sometimes, when out with my setter, [have known guinea 
fowl to “‘lie” and the dog to ‘‘stand,” but never once when 
the bird was not sitting on a nest full of eggs. 

On such occasions the bird when poked out will fly—I 
think to lead man and dog away from her eggs; but at other 
times the fowl usually prefers to run, rather than take to 
flight, when pursued. 

An objection to turning guinea fowl into the woods in 
this climate occurs to me. "They would all starve to death 
on the first heavy snowfall, THoMAS CLAPHAM. 

Rostyn, L.1., Feb. 12, 
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MYSTERIOUS MONSTERS. 


N East Douglas, Mass., correspondent, writing under 
LX date of Feb. 4,says: ‘Our town and those about it 
are much excited by the presence of a strange animal. His 
cries are heard quite often during the night, and his tracks 
found about the outbuildings of our farmers. About a week 
ago he was seen by two men, who were within a few feet of 
him. They give this description: Head large and shaped 
like a cat’s, with short, erect cars. Body heavy at the 
shoulders, tapering to the flanks, with a long tail; hair red- 
dish brown above, below of a lighter shade; height about 
twenty-eight or thirty inches at shoulder; length five or six 
feet not including tail; tracks four and one-half inches by 
six. He has been seen by several different persons, and ail 
agree very nearly on the points given. What is it? Iam 
inclined to say a panther, but as I know but little about 
them, would like your opinion. His trail has been followed 
by some of the local hunters, but no one has succeeded in 
getting a shot at him as yet. He seems to have a wide 
range, and to turn but little while traveling.” 

The description is that of a panther (Felis concolor). In 
this connection we republish from the Atlanta (Ga.) Consti- 
tution the following account of a visit by ‘‘Uncle Remus” at 
the office of that paper: 

‘*You all gentermens nee’n’ter ax me how Lis,” said Uncle 
Remus as he came in yesterday—‘‘you nee’n’ter ax me, kase 
I’m po’ly en mighty po’ly at dat.” Uncle Remus’s manner 
of anticipating the usual cordial inquiries after his health 
attracted attention, but ro one said anything. Every mem- 
ber of the editorial staff appeared to be deeply absorbed in 
his work. Uncle Remus waited a moment and then ad- 
vanced to the grate and proceeded to warm his hands. 

‘‘Look lak de mo’ | try ter git “long de wuss off I is,” the 
old man continued after a while. ‘‘I bin livin’ out dar at 
Wes’ Een’ year ‘fo’ las’ en las’ year, en I sot in fer to live out 
dar dis year, but ef dey ain’t a mighty big change in de 
moon, er somer’s else, | he bless ef Ekin stay dar twel Feb- 
berwerry. You take’n give a man de speunce w’at I got, 
en I boun’ he’ll up’n say dat niggers ain't got no chance in 
dese Nuninety States.” 

‘“‘Who has been troubling you now?” someone asked. 

“°Taint no wite folks,” Uncle Remus replied. ‘‘I’ll sa 
dat. ’Taint no w’ite folks. Dey got der bizness fer ter loo 
atter same azIes. Let ‘lone dat w’ite folks aint got much 
mo’ chance dan de nigger, en niggers aint got none. Dat de 
way de case stan’s des ez sho is youer settin’ dar.” 

Here there was a pause, so Uncle Remus searched around 
in his pocket for a chew of tobacco. 

Presently he went on: 

‘‘Fus ver come de McComic en set over agin de mornin’ 
star den de elemments tuck’ en turn dey self loose, en den de 
cole wedder crope up on me, en now, bless gracious, yer come 
‘long folks en say de woods is full of deze yer by-enuss 
creeturs er some yurther kinder varment w’at I aint kotch de 
name um. Whar Mars Ivins Howell?” 

The old man was told that he was in the editorial dressing 
room, just across the hall. Uncle Remus sighed, but did not 
enter the boudoir. 

“Dey tells me,” he continued, ‘‘dat dat ar varment got out 
darin Mars Ivins’s back-yard en chawed up a beef leg des 
like folks chaws up er sody cracker, en den he tuck en fan out 
dat ar greet big Inglish masty, des same ez ef she’d bin oue 
er deze tarrier dogs. Now aen, of Mars Ivins ‘ll des up and 
tell me out’n his own mouf dat dat ar creeture is servigous 
’nuff fer ter han’le dat ar big masty dog, den I’m gwine back 
home en fling my doin’s ina dray en leak out fum dar, kaze 
Wes’ Eeen’ aint no pléce for ole cripple nigger like me.”’ 

“Hi’t done got ter dat pass whar sumpin’ n’er got ter be 
done, en dat mighty quick. Miss Sally, she speck hit’s des 
one er demar Klu-Kluckers, but Miss Sally sech er cuse 
w'ite ‘oman dat dey ain’t no tellin’ we’en she’s runnin’ a rig 
on you, en mo’n dat, wat de naine er goodness make de Klu- 
Kluckers run ‘round on he all-fours en paw up de groun’ in 
Mars Ivins’s back-yard? Dat w’at I wanter know.” 

‘‘Why don’t you take a gun and go out and kill it?” some 
one asked. 

‘“‘Who? Me?” exclaimed Uncle Remus in a tone of 
mingled derision and astonishment. ‘‘Bless yo’ soul, chile, 
ef dat creetur ‘ll des lemme ‘lone much ez I do hit, dey 
wont be no kinder ’spute ’twixt us. Too much room in 
dese Nuninety States fer ole Remus fer ter be elbowin’ up 
*gin dat creetur. 

“Sis Tempy say she seed it, Sis Ferraby say she seed it, 
en Sis Minty say she seed it; en den'yer come Brer Rastus 
en say he seed it, en Brer Plato say he seed it. En fum de 
time dat Sis Tempy seed it twel de time dat Brer Plato seed 
it, hit done growd lev’m foot. Dat wa’at make I so skeerd. 
Dey all does mighty funny,” continued Uncle Remus, shift- 
ing his weight from one leg to the other. ‘‘Dey meets it in 
de bushes en dey looks at it, en den dey goes off en tells 
folks bout it. 1 boun’ you ef I meets dat creetur, I’ll wake 
up de neighbors. [I’ll des take en fetch a squall dat’ll make 
de chickens crow in Chattynoogy. : 

‘Sis Tempy ‘low dat it look so thin in de flank en so keen 
in de quarters dat she speck hit’s a sperret. Oh, you kin 
laugh,” exclaimed Uncle Remus, as one of the staff hastened 
to hide his face behind the Springfield Republican, ‘‘you kin 
laugh, but ef dey’s any laughin’ in dis kinder bizness, I'd er 
done foun’ it out endurin’ er de seventy year w’at I bin. 
a-scufflin’ long in deze low groun’s. Sis Tempy, she low 


DEER AND SMALL SHOT. 


7 correspondent, ‘‘Wells,” may doubt that deer are 
_ ever killed with small shot at ordinary range; never- 
theless it has been done many times. Shooting ruffed 
grouse in close thicket 1 started three deer. On the im- 
pulse of the moment I gave the nearest one a charge of No. 
6 shot in the ribs. I considered I had made « cruel and use- 
less shot and so did not repeat the dose. You can believe 1 
was surprised to find the animal dead in her tracks a short 
time afterwards. Every shot that missed the ribs had pene- 
trated the lung. Actual distance, as stepped off, twenty- 
two paces. 

On Cold Creck Prairie, near Sandusky City, in company 
with a friend, snipe-shooting in October, 1 saw bim bring a 
deer down dead, with hardly a kick, with No. 9shot. It 
was many years ago, but as I remember, the distance was not 
far from four rods. 

On another occasion while quail-shooting, a doctor in 
company killed a deer with No. 6 shot at twenty-six paces. 
On careful dissection it was found that asingle shot was the 
cause ¢f death. This cne opened the large vein (Venu cava 
descendens) of the abdomen, that lies directly under the buck- 
bone. Dr. E. STERLING. 

CLEVELAND, Ohio. ee a necen 

QvrEBEC Fish AND GAME Protection CLUB.—Following 
are the proceedings of a meeting held at the Quebec Ex- 
change on the Sth of February, 1883, for the purpose of 
taking measures to prevent the illegal slaughter of moose 
and caribou, during the close season. Present: Messrs. 
Rhodes, Percy Dean, G. Thompson, W. J. Ray, J. Hamil- 
ton, C. A. Pentland, A. Watters, J. D. Gilmour, W. M. 
Macpherson, Dr. Montizambert, H. 8. Smith, F. C. Wurtele, 
H. Austin, W. D. Campbell, Comeau, Captain Peters, A. F. 
Hunt, J. 8S. Budden, D. C. Thomson, Vohl and others. 
Colonel Rhodes was called to the chair and Mr. W. D. 
Campbell requested to act as secretary. The secretary read 
the advertisement calling the meeting, and the president 
then addressed the meeting, explaining the circumstances 
under which Baron Le Grange obtained a license to kill 
moose for scientific purposes. Mr. Pentland pointed out 
the great evils which would result from the example of per- 
sons killing game under license duriag the close season. It 
was resolved that a petition be prepared and signed by all 
present at this meeting and others, setting forth the 
objections to the granting of such licenses and the neces- 
sity of strictly enforcing the game laws, and Messrs. 
Pentland and Campbell were requested to prepare such 
petition. Resolved, That a club be formed under the name 
of the Quebec Fish and Game Protection Club, for the pur- 
pose of preventing the illegal killing of game and fish in 
the close season. Resolved, That a committee of this meet- 
ing should at once proceed to hold an interview with the 
Hon. Mr. Lynch, Commissioner of Crown Lands, to request 
that the license granted to Baron Le Grange to shoot moose 
be withdrawn, seeing the ill effects such an example will 

roduce in the district where such license may be exercised. 

hat such committee consist of the chairman, Messrs. H. 8. 
Smith, A. F. Hunt, C. A. Pentland, Dr. Montizambert, 
D. C. Thomson, P. Dean, J. S. Budden, G. Thomson, W. 
D. Campbell, Captain Peters, F.C. Wurtele, J. D. Gilmour, 
J. Hamilton, and others. The committee immediately pro- 
ceeded to the House of Assembly and requested an interview 
with the Hon. Mr. Lynch, which was granted; and after 
hearing the members of the committee he assured them that 
he would do all in his power to enforce ithe game laws and 
to limit the exercise of Baron Le Grange’s license to the 
object for which it was granted.—W. D. CAMPBELL (Que- 
bec, 5th February, 1883). 
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POUGHKEEPSIE GAME MEN IN TROULLE.—Through the 
exertions of some of the local sportsmen, a move has ‘been 
made to break up the illegal traffic in game carried on in 
that city. Game Protector Brayton, of Albany, was sent 
for, and on Feb. 3 he lodged complaints with District At- 
torney Hackett against Smith Bros., G. A. Maas, and William 
dat she speck it’s a sperrit, en Brer Rastus, he ‘low dat it | Kaess for having in their possession, contrary to law, cer- 
mount be a witch. You go out ter Wes’ Een’, en you kin | tain game after the first day ef February. In the cases of 
see de entrenches yit whar folks got kilt. Des es sho’z youer | Smith Bros. and Wm. Kaess the ong is quail, and in Mr. 
settin’ dar dey’s quare gwines on und de canopies atter folks | Maas’s case rabbits.- All three of the persons named have 
is done gone ter bed.” - been indicted by the Grand Jury. By the way, having men- 

‘‘What do you propose to do if it is a witch?” the statisti- | tioned Mr. Brayton’s name, can that gentleman explain how 
cal editor asked. it was that on the 6th of February venison was — at 

‘I done druv a hoss-shoe in de bedpos’, en I burns salt in! the Delavan House, in Albany and served at the table? 
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THe Missourt ASsocraTION publish in convenient form 
their constitution and by-laws, with rules for trap shooting, . 
together with the game and fish laws of the State. The 
pamphlet gives these facts concerning the society: “The or- 
igin of the Missouri State Sportsmen’s Association, though 
not quite a tradition, has not been preserved in its minutes. 
The credit of the original organization belongs to St. Louis, 
Kansas City and St. Joseph, and the clubs of those cities. 
The first meeting was held at St. Louis in 1878, and D. L. 
Hall and J. E. Guinotte, of Kansas City, elected president 
and secretary, respectively, for ensuing year, and Kansas 
City was selected as place’of convention of 1879. The second 
meeting was then held October 22, 1879, at Kansas City, the 
constitution and by-laws adopted, officers for 1879-80 elect- 
ed, and Macon City chosen as third place of meeting. In 
1881 the convention was held at St. Louis, and tournament 
given by St. Louis Gun Club, and in 1882 at Sedalia, and 
tournament given under auspices of the Sedalia Gun Club. 
The present officers are: F. Houston, Sedalia, President; 
Paul Francke, St. Joseph, First Vice-President; W. W. 
Judy, St. Louis, Second Vice-President; J. C. Parmerlee, 
Sedalia, Recording Secretary; W. R. Thomas, Sedalia, Cor- 
responding Secretary. 


PENNSYLVANIA GAME AND Fish LAw.—Catawissa, Feb. 
8.—The Catawissa Fish and Game Protective Club held a 
meeting Feb. 2, and reorganized by the election of the fol- 
lowing officers: W. G. Yetter, President; Abel Thomas, 
Vice-President; Wm. Eyer, Treasurer; A. H. Sharpless, 
Secretary. It is the intention of the club to strictly enforce 
the game and fish laws in this vicinity. A commitiee con- 
sisting of W. G. Yetter, H. B. Aldrich, W. H. Rhawn, Esq., 
and A. H. Sharpless was appointed to draw up and circulate 
a petition asking the Legislature to amend the fish laws re- 
lating to illegal fishing, soasto enumerate more explicitely 
what is meant by ‘‘permanent set means,” etc., and the game 
laws to allow the killing of pheasants or ruffed grouse from 
Sept. 1; also asking that a bounty be offered for the killin 
of hawks. The club think the above changes proper, an 
ask the different clubs throughout the State to take a simi- 
lar action, and through their representatives to bring the 
subject before the Legislature now sitting.—A. H. SHarp- 
LEss, Sec’y. 





PENNSYLVANIA.—Hollidaysburg, Jan. 15.—The past 
shooting scason has been rather a poor one in this section; 
ruffed grouse are scarce and wild, and while rabbits are 
plentier than ever before, the quail have just begun to re- 
cover from the decimating effects of the terrible winter of 
1880-81. If we could only get the ‘‘scalp law,” as our 
granger friends call it, on the statute books again, we might 
have reasonable hopes for the return of the splendid quail- 
shooting of four years ago. Woodcock shooting during the 
past summer and fall was a farce. I think not over four 
score birds were killed in the county. Since the close of the 
season our young shots have turned their attention, and 
with fair success, to the destruction of the foxes, whose numer- 
ous dog-like tracks dot every thicket, field and knoll. One 
young man has seven hides laid away to dry, all of them 
shot before the dogs, and proudly has the distinction of 
making a right and left on this cunning ‘‘burd,” as they 
played along in front of his pack of beagles.—T. D. 


MrinnEsota.—Audubon.—I am very glad to note the 
stand you have taken against the park grab. Whatever the 
outcome may be, there are here many ardent admirers of 
your action and fearless treatment of the steal. I have 
been much interested in the discussion of ‘“‘hounding vs. 
still-hunting”; and I would like to see the dogs put out, 
and every man who aspires to hunt the deer obliged to 
match his own skill against the instinct and cunning of 
that much-hunted and inoffensive animal. I have lived 
years in the deer country of Minnesota, and did I but hold 
the pen of a ready writer, | think I could convince those 
who hold themselves open to conviction that the use of 
dogs is destructive to the best interests of the sportsman, 
which means the fostering of the game he loves to hunt, 
and should love to so well that he will be willing to sacrifice 
the use of the dogs. —VETERAN. 





““RiseNG YOUNG SPORTSMEN.” —Editor Forest and Stream: 
After you get through with the Yellowstone Park specula- 
tors, could you not fire a single volley at the benighted 
press of this State, so that one might read so influential a 
journal as the Philadelphia 7imes without running on some 
half a dozen clippings like this: ‘Young Johnny Pig- 
head bids fair to become one of our best shots. On last 
Monday he killed eleven quail with one shot from his father’s 
musket.” Or: ‘“‘Mr. So-and-So, of Green township, is one 
of our most successful sportsmen; he recently killed seven 
wild turkeys with one shot as they followed a trail made 
with corn to the blind in which he sat.” Itis ‘‘a thundering 
pity” they did not beat his pot-hunting head off with their 
wings, for a very few such men will more thoroughly clean 
$ country of game than a regiment of decent shooters.— 

-D. 


Upper Micuican.—Union City, Ind.—I noticed that in 
your issue of November 16, Major H. W. Merrill recom- 
mends Mackinac and Schoolcraft counties, in Upper 
Michigan, as a good hunting country. I went there last 
October with four others on a hunt, and must say it is the 
worst country I waseverin. The railroad from Point St. 
Ignace to Marquette runs nearly the whole way through a 
marshy country, but there are no roads nor teams there, 
consequently we gave it up in disgust and came home with- 
out seeing a deer or bear.—D. B. C. 


_ Nore rrom Fiorma.—An Oak Hill correspondent writ- 
ing under date of Feb. 1, says: The shooting has been 
wonderfully good this year, big bags of all kinds of game be- 
ing the rule instead of the exception. The fishing has not 
been extra good thus far on account of inclement weather, 
still some good fish have been caught, the largest weighing 
423 Ibs.—a channel bass. The Duke of Newcastle and a 
friend, Mr. Langley, of England, are here now, fishing and 
shooting. 


New Yorx.—Foxes are plentiful; one man here got a 
double shot, killed one, and: shot one foreleg off the other, 
and then it got away from him. Your correspondent, 
Clarence A. Farnum, of Wellsville, has been appointed 
County Judge of Allegheny county. If his judicial deci- 
Slons are as sound as he is on the game questioa then Alle- 
lens county is to be congratulated.—J. Oris Fatows 
elisville, N. Y., Feb. 5. " 


New Griascow Rop anp Gun Cius.—New Glasgow, N. 
§., Feb. 8.—The annual meeting was held on the Ist 
inst., and the following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, W. B. Moore (re-elected); Vice-President, 
‘A. M. Frazer; Secretary and ‘Treasurer, J. H. Cavanaugh 
(re-elected); Executive Committee, Norman McKay and H. 
T. Sutherland.—GLose Sieur 


MassacuuseTts.—East Douglass.—Game has been quite 
plenty here this winter: the woods were full of squirrel; 
grouse were plenty, but quail were scarce,—AMATEUR. 








New Or.eans, La.. Feb. 5.—Our hunting has never 
been so poor as this season; no woodcock; very few snipe 
and ducks; quail, of course, plenty, also rabbits. 








To insure prompt attention, communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and not to 
individuals, in whose absence from the office matters of im- 
portance are liable to delay. 

“ The broad-side bream, 
The wary trout that thrives against the stream; 
The well-grown carp, full laden with her spawn; 
The surest way 
To take the fish, is give her leave to play, 
And yield her line.” —Shepherd’s Ecologues (1644). 


WITH HACKLES AND GENTLES. 
vil. 


“Angling one summer mora alone, 
I sat me down upon a stone, 

A little purling brook beside, 
Whose modest, silver, rippling tide, 
Mov’d by the zephyr’s softest sigh, 
Was scarcely heard by passer by.” 


. are the friends from whom the angler can choose a 

boon companion to fish with. There is that in the. ‘‘gen- 
tle art” which shrinks from a coterie and can only be thor- 
oughly enjoyed by the ‘‘lone fisherman,” or, at the utmost, 
by twain, and then the twain must be as ‘‘one flesh” in the 
pure and simple love of the pursuit. Yet who dares call 
angling an ‘‘selfish pleasure?” No brother of the craft, I 
trow, and cynics alway sneer at what they cannot compre- 
hend, or lack in taste to enjoy. 

The angler is ‘‘never less alone than when alone” for the 
varied forms and phases of nature are with him in sympa- 
thy, pleasant thoughts are inseparable from him, and the 
very trout which he deftly and humanely transfers from the 
stream to his cree] seem to have a subtle understanding that 
he is their friend and no foe at all. 

Do I write a paradox? Letus see. No angler, pur cxcel- 
lence, is a butcher, nor does he crush the daisies by the 
meadow brook athirst for blood. He comes afield intent 
upon pleasure, to which the blithe birds, the flitting butter- 
flies and the sweet flowers in their own way minister. The 
very air is balm to him, and the purling brook, both « charm 
beyond that of being the habitat of fish. The vraceful 
sway of the birch and the alder he mimics as he casts his 
fly, and merey, not greed, controls his catch. Didn’t ever 
see any ‘‘cold, pitiless depths” in an angler’s eye? [ never 
did, and I have looked straightforwardly into many (some 
were, alas! closed to the pleasant scenes of earth!) since I 
threw my first fly, at the callow age when the very thought 
of ‘‘crows’ feet” and gray moustaches was unknown. How- 
ever lined and limned by age and care, the face of the octo- 
genarian angler hath a gleam of youth upon it, and the 
kindly touch which Nature gave it can never be effaced. 

Here and now J am constrained to pay a fond tribute of 
praise to an honest angler whose genial and kind face has 
been lately hidden by the cere-cloth of death, and whose 
form has been lain away in the dust to await the general 
resurrection at the last day.* How often, in our piscatoriai 
chat, have I seen his eyes gleam with pleasure and his face 
alit with the love of the craft, of which he was so 
thoroughly the master. His was a type—and a right noble 
one—of an honest angler’s life and love, and those who knew 
and loved him the best miss him and mourn hita the most 
sincerely. Quiet, gentle, unobtrusive, like many a pure 
stream he was wont to love and cast his fly upon, he passed 
from our sight so suddenly that his loss cannot be fully 
realized! ‘Lord (to us) keep his memory green” and may 
light perpetual shine upon him! 

Of necessity the life of the angler, in practice of his craft, 
is contemplative and, barring short ‘‘runs” and doubtful 
crises, there are few exciting incidents in brook fishing. An 
angler may, perchance, ride hard to hounds, or put no dog 
toshame on the moor, but, pent in the ‘‘blind alley” of 
truth, the odds are he will confess that his first ahd dearest 
love is his rod and the ‘“‘sparkling stream.” 

“‘Poeta narcitus, non fit.” So may it be said of an angler, 
and once an angler always an angler may be as positivel 
asserted. True, he may have little or no practice with his 
rod for years, but present the opportunity and the angler is 
“to the fore,” with nerve aquiver for the first cast, and eye 
aready to mock the glint of the captured fish. 

Once (forsooth a few times) in a long life there may be 
found a congenial soul with whom we can be at one as we 
fish and revelinthe beauties of Nature, but the harmony 
must be so complete and perfect as to be unique in common 
fellowship and purpose. Deny it who may, there is a sub- 
tle influence in the pursuit of the gentle art that may be as 
easily affected as the flexions of the magnetic needle, and 
then all becomes awry, ‘‘like sweet bells jangled,” the gen- 
tle spirit shrinks and shudders like the aspen in the blast. 

Desolation is a tireless hound and gives no quarter! It 
follows ‘‘hard upon” the tread of civilization and in many 
a mead and over many a mere may he read the legend 
“Ichabod,”—its glory is departed! Depleted waters, 
dammed (and damned) streams and befouled lakes are the 
order of the day and generation, and it becomes the bounden 
duty of every angler to befriend his craft, the goodly fish 
and his favorite haunts. 

It is high time to send the ‘‘black flag” to the peak, and 
all ‘trout hogs” should be taught its significance. The 
gentlest stream may be ruffled and so may the angler’s 
nature when rude feet and ruthless hands invade realms of 
nature that should be forever inviolate against the Goths 


* Mr. Lorenzo Prouty. 








and Visigoths, who have no scruples as to how, or with 
what size of fish, their creels are filled. 

Zounds! I have written myself into a furious pet, and 
digressed a long way from my intent. 

Cui bono? Every reader must answer for himself, and 
every fisherman must act, as he best can, in what I have 
suggested, or there will not be a decent fish to ‘‘swear by,” 
much less to catch, by the time we slip into the ‘‘lean and 
slippered pantaloon” period of life’s pilgrimage. O. W. R. 


FISHING THROUGH THE ICE. 


‘eee that a few words froin this section of the 

country to my fellow sportsmen in the East might be 
accepted, I have determined to give you a short account of 
a fishing trip I had to-day along with a fellow ‘‘tenderfoot.” 
I have been located in this part of the country (they call it 
God’s Garden in the Leadville and Gunnison papers) for just 
one week; and probably heard more lies swopped about moun- 
tain lions, wild cats, elk, deer, bear, beaver and trout than 
I ever heard before, but I did want to have the chance to 
do something myself. Tales of trout of fabulous size and 
gameness that could be caught ‘‘in the spring” were contin- 
ually being sounded in my ears, but to my oft repeated 
question ‘‘Why don’t you catch them now?” the never-fail- 
ing answer was, ‘‘They won’t bite, they ain’t in the creek 
now.” ‘Then, where are they?” said I. ‘I dun no, gone 
down to the river, I reckon.” To make a long story short, I 
got tired of that inevitable answer and determined to look 
for them in the Surface Creek, and with what success you 
may judge for yourself. 

Last night Al said he would go with me, so we hitched 
the two mules to the ‘‘democrat” this morning and started 
off, I must confess, with no hopes of success. 

On the way we stopped at ‘‘Shep’s” to. get the mail and 
there had the supreme satisfaction of getting the opinions of 
three of the oldest settlers in the country, and they all agreed 
that ‘‘we couldn’t catch a trout nohow; might get one, etc., 
ete.” That, of course, was a splendid thing for our already 
much depressed spirits. However, we jogged aleng till we 
reached an old beaver dam, the point we had settled upon to 
make our trial. Al grasped the axe with a sort of a now-or- 
never determination, and set to work to cut a hole in the 
ice. After chopping fora while we found that a shovel 
was an absolute necessity, so off we marched to another ‘‘old 
settler’s” cabin and there once more had the benefit of four 
wise heads’ opinion on the trout question. They all agreed 
again, though finally old ‘‘Treacle” did say that his boy 
had scen one trout not long since where they got their water. 
Back we marched again end finally succeeded in cutting a 
hole : 

l was carefully putting «a hook on my line and getting 
ready for business when a wild yell from Al announced the 
pleasing fact that he had hooked a fish, but he lost him. 
Of course he was a ‘‘whopper.” Procuring short poles 
from the brush we set to work, and then the fun began. 
Al had the start of me, and had landed five large fish before 
I dropped my hook in, and when I did get started the sec- 
ond fish took my hook, and things then were blue. By the 
time I got ready again Al had ten fish the start, but the way 
things did fly for about fifteen minutes was a caution. 
While one of us was taking off his fish the other would fish, 
and so we kept it up for half an hour. Finally we chopped 
two more holes, but they were not up to our first location, 
so we stuck mainly to thatone. We fished, I should say, 
about three hours, and the total catch was eighty fish, 
largest one pound, no ‘‘fingerlings,” five fish weighed to 
gether three and a half pounds, net weight of all sixteen 
pounds, average three and one-fifth ounces. Not very bad 
for a place where we were told there were no fish. On our 
way home we came by the ‘‘hack way,” not wishing to tell 
of our good fortune to the entire settlement, and to-morrow 
we intend trying another spot before the news spreads. 
Think of it—people settled all along the bank of the creek 
and living on hog, venison and rabbit altogether, when within 
fifty yards of thei: doors such dainties can be so easily had, 
you might say for the asking. Maybe John, our host’s, eyes 
didn’t stick out when we came home. This, you know, is 
a new country, and any sportsman can find plenty of game 
if he will come so far, TENDERFOOT. 

THe RERERVATION, Col., Jan. 29. 


PENNSYLVANIA ASSOCIATION. 


‘oo Anglers’ Association of Eastern Pennsylvania has 

taken a very handsome club room at 1020 Urch street, 
Philadelphia; and at a meeting on Saturday evening the 2d, 
President Spangler told of his taking a large shark in 
our bay in which when opened were found sixty-eight 
pounds of beef bones, crabs, etc. Other members narrated 
similar adventures. 

This meeting was the first one held in the new rooms, which 
are large and commodious, and will go far toward promoting 
sociability among its members. Theold rooms at Broad and 
Fairmount avenue were not central enough, and consequently 
but few of the association frequented them. it is the pur- 
pose of the society to decorate the walls of the new rooms 
with angling scenes, trophies, specimens of tackle, etc., and 
to have the tables come with appropriate literature. In 
addition to this it is said there will be weekly bulletins from 
all the fishing centers as to whether the fish are biting, and 
regarding the condition of the weather and streams. 

President Spangler stated the society was in communica- 
tion with the State Fish Commissioners on the subject of 
stocking the rivers with fish, and a communication from a 
resident on Perkiomen Creek was read, recommending that 
body of water as an excellent breeding place for the 
rainbow trout. This we do not recommend, as the stream 
is stocked with black bass—at least that portion a mile from 
the Schuylkill—and these fish will be destructive to the fry 
in their growth. 

The anglers’ club was organized last November, and has 
uow 120 members. Its objects, as they appeared in the 
prospectus, were the encouragement of fishculture in Penn- 
sylvania by the restocking of its streams with game and 
other valuable food fishes, the protection of the same by a 
rigorous enforcement of existing laws, which are strong and 
good, and the advancement of the art of angling and the 
promotion of sociability among anglers. Doubtless a fly- 
casting tournament will be inaugurated in due = 

omo. 


MassACHUSETTS.—East Douglass, Feb., 1888.—Some fine 
strings of pickerel have been caught here of late through 
the ice, one of «twenty-one weighing 33 pounds; another of 
forty weighing 32. Among these were several weighing 
between four and five pounds.—AMATEDUR. 
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THE NEW “SCREED.” 


LTHOUGH ‘‘Nessmuk” is perhaps the first to publish 

the law in such a truly original and emphatic way, I 
trust that he will believe that there are ae others who in 
emselves, and 

through their example have perhaps been the means of re- 
straining others from ruthlessly destroying the already fast 


this respect have long been a law unto t 


diminishing game. 


That game must go is not only an inevitable conclusion, 
but in many localities has become a fact. Trout streams 
whose waters were once teeming with the speckled fellows 
now yield only an occasional straggler fit to basket. Were 
it not for the beautiful scenes which surround these crystal 
streams and for the pleasant memories which hang over 
each rift and pool I think I should soon forget my usual 


trips to their solitudes. Even the solitude is about gone. 


It is only a short time ago that I remember of mecting one 


of those chaps “Nessmuk’” tellsof. ‘‘T. H.,” in large capitals, 
was marked on his face. He stood ona half-submerged 
rock just below a pretty country bridge fishing one of the 
best pools on the stream—a pool I had just walked five 
miles to make.a cast in. I have not forgotten that man. He 


was of medium size, clothed in a suit of dark gray fitting 


him almost without:a wrinkle; legs and feet were encased 
in the proverbial long rubber boots, and a high crown, soft 
felt hat covered his head. A ‘‘lightish” colored beard, 
trimmed neatly to a point, grew on his chin close up toa 

air of thin lips, over which hung or protruded a somewhat 
ong and pointed nose. yes, an indescribable gray, small 
and restless. This was the man; “sleek,” I think, would 


- be a good word to sum up with. 


‘‘Good morning, sir,’ I said. 

“Good morning.” 

‘‘What luck?” | asked. 

‘I have about seventy in here,” he answered, tapping an 
ordinary sized crecl as he spoke. 


I stayed no longer, but, turning to my partner, we hurried 


away. As we passed out of sight Charles opened our creel, 


wherein, upon a bed of bright grcen moss, lay twclve hand- 
some trout. As he — upon their wholesome proportions 


he seemed lost in a deep study; finally he asked: ‘‘Did he 

say he had seventy trout in that basket?” ‘Yes, Charles, 

and as he raised the lid I saw it was not nearly full.” 
Ruopy. 





MuscaLonce Our or Season.—Bulfalo, N. Y., Feb. 5. 
—One of our Sunday papers reports: ‘‘Two of the promi- 
nent residents of “.ower Grand Island caught twenty-six 
muscalonge, ranging in weight from fifteen to thirty 
poun:ls, off Sunken Island, on Jan. 28. The information is 
volunteered that they fished with a night line baited with 
cats.” Muscalonge were openly exposed for sale here last 
weck and yet. we hear of no arrests. Some time ago District 
Attorney Hatch, after considerable trouble, succeeded in 
getting some ‘‘sciners” convicted, but they were let off with 
a fine of $5, as they were ‘“‘poor men with families.” It is 
to such unlawful practices as the above that we owe the 
scarcity of good fish in the Niagara River. Perhaps if 
measures were taken to enforce our present laws instead of 
making new ones the time would come when the people 
who can not afford to go to Florida, the North Woods or 
the seashore could enjoy one or two days’ sport near home. 
—CABALLERO. 





OnE Trout on Two Fiies.—Seattle, W. T., Jan. 27.— 
Queer fishing and hunting adventurcs seem to be the order 


of the day in Forest AND STREAM, and I wish to add my 
mite to the general fund. Some four or five years ago the 


writer and a companion were fishing for trout, and I regret 


to say were using salmon roe, the weather being cold and 
the water high. While standing about twenty feet apart, 
fishing in the same “hole,” we simultaneously felt a “bite” 


and struck, and upon bringing our hooks to the surface, were 
surprised to find that a ten-inch trout had attempted to 


appropriate both baits, and that each of us had him hard 
and fast. Let some one now raise me with a story of a 
trout and three anglers. The capabilities of this style. of 
story, are only limited by the number of hooks a trout’s 
mouth will contain, but this was a fact.-—ALKI. 


CANADIAN Fisues.—A paper on ‘‘The Fishes of the Ot- 
tawa District” was read before The Field Naturalists’ 
Society, by Mr. H. Beaumont Small, of Ottawa. The 
lecturer said that probably not more than one-half of the 
species really existing had been made known. The fishes of 
Canada, and especially of the Ottawa district, presented a 
field of observation as yet partially traversed, and one that 
will repay minute vestigation, as there are very few works 
of reference on this subject. Valuable statistics are fur- 
nished by the Fisheries Department of Canada; but this is 
of little use to the naturalist. Mr. Small urged the project 
of having a large public aquarium, accessible to visitors, 
witha working model of a fish hatchery, which could be 
attached to the museum.—W. 





A New Anaiine Book.—We have just seen the proof 
sheets of some colored plates of flies which are to appear in 
a book to be issued by Mr. C. F. Orvis next spring. They 
were finely done, and if the entire work is in harmony with 
the beautiful plates of flies it will be a good one. Mr. 
Orvis assures us that he intends it to be a standard work 
and in no sense an advertisement. Articles on various 
topics will be contributed by a corps of writers whose 
names we are not at liberty to publish at present, but who 
are ali wcll-known anglers and writers. Mr. A. N. 
Cheney is assisting in the preparation of the work. When 
it is issued we will anounce the fact. 





Camp Sire Hlickerings. 


“That reminds me.” 
ps fall a gentleman from Auburn, N. Y., was visiting 
44 a brother here. They went out for a night hunt. Eyes 
were seen. One of the shooters ‘‘let go” at them. Then 
there was a good dea] of a racket in the brush. Venturing up a 
little nearer, they saw a large black object, which suggested 
bear. But whoever saw a bear have horns? The farmer 
has an odd ox now, and forty dollars for the other one. 

One more. A young Nimrod went about three miles along 
the railroad track, when he saw ancye, at which he made a 
fine double shot, but failed to dim it in the least, It proved to 
be a headlight on an engine—some five miles away. 


BLANK. 
Escanasa, Mich. 
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MEMORANDA ON LAND-LOCKED SALMON. 
BY CHARLES G. ATKINS, 





etc. ithina few years Bean, and others in 


cific difference. 


“ee ten per cent. greater in diameter. Strange! 


nother interesting point of comparison is the retention of 
i reater age by land- 
locked salmon than river salmon. I have seen a Sebago 
salmon thirteen inches long with the dark bars on the sides 
still very distinct, and in removing the skin of adult land- 
locked salmon, I have found the marks still distinct on the 
under side of the skin, and on the membrane that still vovered 
the flesh, as though the restriction of the land-locked 
salmon to fresh water had stopped his de, clopment, keeping 


the embryonic markings to a much 


him still in a somewhat embryonic stage. 
B.—RANGE.—FouRr DISTRICTS IN MAINE, viz: 
1. Basin of Presumpscot River (Lake Sebago, etc.). 


2. Basin of Sebec River, a branch of Penobscot—not known 
to be found in other parts of Penobscot Basin. Singular that 
they have not spread all through the Penobscot. It has many 


lakes seemingly well fitted. 
3. Basin of Union River, Hancock county. 
4, Basin of St. Croix River. 


The fish of the Presumpscot and St. Croix had earlier a wider 
range than the others, and in both rivers were occasionally 
taken almost down to tide-water. Within twelve years I have 
seen two that were taken at Cumberland Mills on Presump- 


scot. 


U.—SizE oF ADULTS.--This varies much. The Sebago fish often 
reach eight and ten pounds, and sometimes fifteen. St. Croix 
(or Schoodic, as we commonly call them) rarely exceed six 
pounds and average two anda half. They are larger in some 
parts of Schoodic lakes than others, but. these differences are 
not constant. For in:tance, in 1875. Those caught at Dobsis 
were nearly twice as large as those of Grand Lake Stream, but 
in size year after year, until now 
they are about same as the Dobsis tish. The Union River fish 
are large, about like the Sebago. The Sebec fish about like 


the latter have increase 


the Schoodic in size. 


There are local differences recognizable to one acquainted 
with the different varieties, but hardly to be described. One 
interesting point of difference between Schoodic and Sebec 
fish is this: Sebec fish mature at a smaller size than the 
Schoodic,—and, while still small, frequent same grounds with 
large ones. Sebec fish apparently mature having lost the red 
spots and dark bars, may be taken same day, with hook, all 
the way from eight inches up to two feet in length, but of 
Schoodic salmon as taken at Grand Lake Stream, I have 
never seen a mature fish less than twelve incaes long, very 
few less than fifteen, and never one that had lost bars and 
red spots less than eleven, and these small fish, as well as the 
smaller forms with bars and spots (eight or nine inches long), 


are rarely found on the same ground with the larger fish. 


D.—Grand Lake Stream is the headquarters of the variety 
That is, to no other stream doso many 
resort to spawn; and in no other lake do so many find their 
home as in Grand Lake. After prevailing backwoods system 
of nomenclature, the stream that flows out of Grand Lake 
is called Grand Lake Stream. Here, 1s in many other in- 
stances that I know of, the salmon move down from the lake 
into its outlet at the spawning season, instead of up into the 
It follows that the young fish instead of 
ae down with the current as young sea salmon do, are 

e habit of ascending their native streams till they reach 


of Schoodic lakes. 


tributaries. 


in t 
deep water above. 


Grand Lake is one of the finest sheets of water in Maine— 
clean, wooded shores, and very clear water. Grand Lake 
Stream is a bright, —— stream, three miles long, quick 


water almost every rod, and abundant spawning grounds. 


E.—THE BREEDING OPERATIONS.—For eight years we have 
been conducting almost the entire business of spawning for 


the fish, Our traps span the stream at the outlet of the lake. 


No fish now get past us except by accident—very few actu- 


ally. With tine-meshed nets we build a series of inclosures. 


Those which the fish first enter are on the principle of a weir 


or a. and few fish ever get out against our will. They come 
in thostly by night. Every morning we count our catch and 
assort them, taking spawn from all that are ready. The 


earliest fish begin to spawn in the stream before the end of 


October; we begin to take eggs a few days later, 4th to 8th 
of November. Many of the females have to be kept some 
days before they areripe. (Not so with Penobscot tish—sea 
salmon—which are generally all ripe together, and some days 
earlier than Schoodic.) Yield, 1,600 eggs perfemale. Com- 
monly catch four females to three males. Males come in 
earlier in the season. First run nearly all males; last near]: 
allfemales. Fuil fish continue to come in until November 20: 
sometimes not all manipulated till December. Often there is 
severe cold weather during the spawning season. We operate 
under cover of a roof. Sometimes ice shuts us off from com- 
munication with the lake; but if not, we take the fish we 
have manipulated in cars and tow them one or two miles up 
the lake, where they are set free. One-fourth of the spawn 
taken is hatched here and the fry let loose in Grand Lake, to 
avoid exhausting the supply. There has been no falling off 
so far. Young are planted along the shore scatteringly 
where there are loose, rough rocks for them to hide under. 

We have threespawn houses, or rather one developing house 
(exclusively so) and two hatching houses. The developing 
house is fed with lake water. Its location compels usto vacate 
it in March, but the long stay of the eggs in the cold lake 
water keeps development back so that none are hatched and 
grown enough for planting till June, when their natural food 
is become abundant. 

Our best hatching house stands on the lake shore and isa 
very substantial structure, partly under ground with massive 
stone walis; capacity for developing four million eggs or hatch- 
ing one million. Troughs ed on six floors and water runs 
through the series, so that 1tcan be used at least threetimes, 
with ample facilities for aeration. we gees water from one 
trough to another by letting it fallin a broad, thin sheet over 
the side of the trough. -It is very effective, and yong hanened 
inthis house are ex i vigorous. The above hatching 
house covers 1,500 sq. ft. of ground. Have also a neat little 
cottage for the superintendent, and lodge for foreman, ice 
house, wood-house, allin convenient proximity. 

Our method of ——s fish is, perhaps, common. Use 
“dry methods,” whoily. Ten quart tin milk receive 
spawn and milt. Fish are used just as the “dipper” hands 

em up, male or female first, as may chance, After eggs of 


four or five fish are taken and well milted, another hand takes 
































































A,.—SysTEMATiIc PosiTion.—There have been thought to be 
several distinct species, or at least several naturalists finding 
land-locked salmon in this or that district, have thought them 
new species and have called them Salmo sebago, S. gloveri, 

Washington, 
have carefully compared them with S. salar, and find no spe- 


Difference in size is commonly very great, land-locked 
salmon in general being but one-fourth or one-fifth the size of 
the river or sea salmon. Same differences in color. Land- 
locked salmon never in breeding season assume so bright 
colors as male river or sea salmon. Aside from these unin- 

ortant differences may be mentioned as more important the 
Sileronce in habits, land-locked salmon never going to sea, 
as arule, though likely that it sometimes has occurred to 
stray individuals to descend the St. Croix or Presumpscot to 
the sea. They find their normal sea in the lakes, Also may 
be noted that though in maturity smaller, in embryonic 
stages the land-locked salmon are larger, the eggs being per- 


(Fes. 15, 1883, 








them, agitates them diligently for a few minutes, and then 
washes them off at once, after which they stand in on 
shelves till convenient to carry to hatc house. ul 
observation has shown that impregnation is instantaneous 
upon contaet of milt, and all agitation and waiting is merely 
to secure contact. Milt in pure water loses spawn in few 
seconds, retaining scarce any power after one minute. Eggs 
likewise soon lose capacity of impregnation, if put into water. 
But a little water does no appreciable harm within a few 
minutes. Either eggs or milt can be e to air for hours 
without losing power. The mucus that comes from the fish 
with eggs does not act on milt or eggs like pure water; milt 
in it retains its power for hours. If males are scarce we 
stain out the milted liquid from a spawn pan and use it again. 
In a can standing in water Ihave kept it forty-eight hours 
and then used it effectively (this mixed mucus and milt). 
Three-quarters of our are shipped away. Owners are 
Maine, Massachusetts, Connecticut and the United States. 
We pack in sphagnous moss, wet to imbed eggs, dry to sur- 
round them. Surrounded by three-inch dry moss they go on 
a sled on a morning with temperature 10 to 15 degrees below 
zero, twenty-eight miles (taking whole forenoon), without 
the frost penetrating. Eggs are ready to pack as soon _as the 
eyes become black. We send all off trom January to March. 
hose we keep hatch in May and are turned out in June. 





WHITEFISH CULTURE. 


i ig Michigan whitefish culture has been carried on by both 
the State and the United States Fish commissions. A 
former superintendent of the State work has been circulating 
petitions through the State to influence the Legislature to 
discontinue the work, claiming that it is properly the prov- 
ince of the United States to doit. The foliowing letter from 
Prof. Baird to Mr. A. J. Kellogg, of the Michigan Commis- 
sion, gives his views on the subject and plainly shows that he 
considers that the State should by no means abandon the 


work: 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 28, 1885. 
A. J. Kellogg, Esq., Fish Commissioner, Detroit, Mich.: 

DEAR SirR—I am in receipt of your letter of January 20, 
inclosing a copy of a remonstrance against further expendi- 
tures by the Michigan commissioners in hatching whitefish 
in the great lakes, addressed to the Legislature of that State, 
and asking my views in regard to it. 

Referring to the several paragraphs of the memorial or re- 
monstrance in question, in their order, I beg leave to make 
the following remarks as expressing in a general way the 
policy of the United States Fish Commission in such cases. 

1, The waters of the great lakes, adjacent to the States, 
are under the jurisdiction either of the State orof the general 
government. The latter controls matters relative to naviga- 
tion, but whether it has anything to do with the question of 
the fisheries has yet to be decided. At any rate, the Legisla- 
tures respectively have assumed that their States control the 
lakes, by making enactments in regard to the times «nd 
character of the fishing and other points, which are in fovce 
and accepted. If the jurisdiction on this point be in the gen- 
eral government, then the action has been illegal, and fisher- 
men and others are not bound to assent to it. The general 
government has not as yet indicated any intention to regulate 
or control the fisheries even in navigable waters or on the 
high seas, and the case, for the present, is in the hands of the 
authorities of the States. 

In further reference to the first paragraph: so far from the 
appropriations by Congress having been spent in large part 
in the propagation of sea fishes, no expenditure of this kind 
has been made beyond a few experiments designed to asccr- 
tain the best method of -prosecuting the work when under- 
taken. The outlay under the head of propagation has been 
for the hatching of shad, salmon, whitetish and carp, of which 
the Jake States received a large proportion. 

2. It is a mistake to assume that the fish produced by 
Michigan money, and placed in the Detroit River and the 
great lakes, are lost to the inhabitants of the State. The 
whitefish are migratory to some extent, and although they 
go into Lake Erie and elsewhere to remain for a considerable 
time, only a small portion are taken while there. The main 
catch is on the approach of the period of their reproduction. 
It is a well-known fact that fish always return to spawn to 
the place where they are born: and that, with the exception 
of a certain class of migratory fish in the ocean, their move- 
ments are from the inshores to the deep water and back again, 
rather than in an extensive, lateral migration. The latter 
view, as applied to the salmon, the shad and the herring, has 
long since been exploded. 

I think I am not mistaken in assuming that the great catch 
of whitefish is in the autumn; and that the amount of fish 
taken in the summer is of comparatively little magnitude. 
Of course they may be taken by the ton, but that does not 
necessarily express a very large figure. Thus, young fish 
planted at Alpena would, according to our present light on 
the subject, return to the same neighborhood when mature, 
and of course be taken there. They would not go to the 
Canadian side, nor would they go down or into the Detroit 
River. The young fish planted in Detroit River would in all 
probability go down the stream into Lake Erie, but they 
would returr to the Detroit River at the spawning age and 
time. I do not believe that fish planted at Sandusky would 
go up the Detroit River and be taken there. They would 
rather go into the deep water and come back again. There 
is an entire fallacy, therefore, in the assumptions of the second 
paragraph. 

Another misstatement is that New York and other sea- 
board States have abandoned their coast work, and are giv- 
ing their funds and labor to the inland fisheries. New ‘York 
never prosecuted any coast fish hatching, but has within a 
year established a station at Cold Spring Harbor, Long Island 
Sound, for the express purpose of giving particular attention 
to this subject. ‘he same is likely to occur within other sea 
coast States. 

The United States Fish Commission does not desire to 
monopolize the whitefish work along the great lakes. Indeed 
for several years it refused to enter upon it, on the ground 
that the law authorizes expenditures for the introduction of 
food fishes into new localities, and not for their multiplica- 
tion in particular spots. It was only for the p ot get- 
ting the eggs of the whitefish for distribution to California, 
Nevada, and other places where it was thought they would 
be desirable, that arrangements were made with Mr. Clark 
at Northville to do this work onasmallscale. Graduall 
finding a decrease in the whitefish fisheries of the lakes, an 
a possible inability to obtain the supplies necessary to stock 
distant waters, arrangements were made to hatch out a 
larger number than was nooeeeny for the last mentioned 
pupa, and to plant a considerable ouantity in the lake 
waters. 

The United States Fish Commission now has two hatcheries 
in Michigan, one at Northville and the other at Alpena, hav- 
ing about 60,000,000 eggs. The tish when hatched will for the 
most part be distributed between Lakes Michigan, Huron, 
Erie and Ontario. ‘ 

I consider it of the utmost possible importance, that all the 
lake States should do their part in eggs | the supply of 
whitefish, and to the extent of their ability. It is only by in- 
troducing hundreds of millions of whi fry in each lake. 
that the depletion can be arrested and the increase brought . 
about. The expense will be very trifling in proportion to The 
important results accruing. 

to the third point, the question of rebuilding the old 
hatchery in Detroit, and the other steps | porgee et bape con- 
tinuing work, if it is to be prosecuted at all, Iam to say 
anything. But I should consider it extremely unwise for the 
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tate of Michi; , at present, interrupt the admirable work 
— which ties prosecuted under its commissioners. 
Even if the work of multiplying the whitefish in the great 
lakes is abandoned, there is much to be done in the way of 
stocking the inland waters. For this I have recommended 
both the lake herring and the whitefish, the former as per- 
haps most readily pting itself to the requirements. To 
obtain these, however, in sufficient quantities to affect the 
5,000 lakes in question would require the maintenance of at 
least one, if not more, hatcheries where the work can be 








Washington, D. €. 
tendent, Office, Skating Rink, Washington, D. C. 


rosecuted. From 100,000,000 to 200,000,000 of eggs of the lake | show, at Ottawa, Canada. Charles Lincoln, Superintendent. 

Pareiin should be taken every year for the purpose in ques-| April 3. 4, and 5 1883. Western. Pennsylvania Poultry Society’s 
> we tion. Sieptes that [ have fu ed the information desired, | Fifth Annual Bench Show. Pittsburgh, Pa. Entries for the kench 
ain. I remain, yours respectfully, Show Derby, for English setters whe ze on or-after January 1. 1882, 
ours SPENCER F. Barrp, Commissioner. — — 1, 1888. Chas. Lincoln Superiutendent. C. B. Elbin, 

May 8 ‘9, 10 and 11, 1883.—Westminster Kennel Club, Seventh 
are ison S ~ 4 . 
See. CARP CULTURE.—Carp will‘live and multiply almost Annual Bench Show, Madison Square Garden, New York City. Chas. 
sur- anywhere, grow very rapidly, and are of excellent quality. --— 
2 on = solicited almost daily for instructions how to prepare, To insure prompt attention communications should be ad- 
low care for and manage them. In detail I shall now speak to farm- dressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and not to 
‘out ers and small pisciculturists. I shall not go an poi - | individuals, in whose absence from the office matters of im- 
= ation of slentife principles, but, merely lay the foundation | portance are able fo delay 

. 7” ’ ’ - a 

swer for family use. One with eight or ten square rods in it 

will, with good care and attention, produce as many fish as PITTSBURGH BENCH SHOW. 

any one family can use. Of course, the larger the pond the PREMIUM LIST. 

better. It makes but little difference how they are made or LE h fae, Sinai, eather dl h ; la 
oth what shape they are in, so that there is, a four feet of water “4 ~ E ee ng e ‘li si “ oO chan akan golc 

A in the deepest part, with considerable shallow water. In very | Medal. . unas Sain EE "I , setter bitches, champion 
ing cold climates, where water freezes to a considerable depth, = _—, eee eet 0. setter dogs, $20. 4. Cham- 
: to < See tae pont to the boteoms, AN tile shea aes a F % OPEN CLASSES 
al drain-box in the bottom of the dam, for at least two reasons; 5. English setter dogs, $20, $10, $5, silver medal. 6. English 
Lis- first, that all the water may be drawn off without injuring | setter bitches, $20, $10, $5, silver medal. 7, English setter dog 
be the dam, and next to separate the sh, if deed; siege | puppet, der 18 months, 10,85. 8. English soit bith 
he I s S; e , puppies, under 18 months, § 5. Puppies that have been 

— a _ ae — four —— moar | nominated for the Derby Bench Show Stakes must be also 

Sova geaies tanebton Witenes oer tachon foeeh remd. | ee LOSE a smeihal 
. dowp anf broad snsagh to sdait a gate. Shore oidoboaras |,” are coampion Haak erter dogs, champion gold, medal 
di- should set on the bottom board, the ends crossing even, and | medal. 11. Champion Irish setter dogs, $20. 12. Champion 
sh the top board coming just against the gate. From the gate | Irish setter bitches, $20. 13. Irish setter dogs, $20, $10. 14. 
‘ See ee er tee anes to tan | Himba bane, BH, S101. Inkh etter poppter, ender 

. ’ " ; 2 months, $7, $3. 
ee gate and the one at the end should be nailed smoothly and| “46, Champion Gordon setters, $20. 17. Gordon setter dogs 
ke firm. Now you want a wire screen over the end of the} oy pitches, $20, $10. 18. Gordon setter puppies, under 12 
he box to keep the tish from going out when you draw the months, $7, $3. 

water off (an old wheat riddle will make a good one). | 19 Champion pointer dogs, $20. 20. Champion pointer 
S, Now the two-inch openings on top are -, ie a of — bitches, $20. 21. Pointer dogs, $20, $10, 22. Pointer bitches, 
al a small supply of water, so that you can till in — eart his $20, $10. 23. Pointer puppies, under 12 months, $10, $5. 

a- = prevent a eee ee aoe 7 a ene ‘S| 24. Champion Irish water spaniels, champion gold medal. 
of Op space may be covered solidty, - vol 5 wie F 25. Irish water spaniels (open class), $10, $5. 26. Champion 
a- This is the end in the pond, and completes thedam. In | eld spaniels (any color), over 28lbs., champion gold medal. 27. 


: making dams I prefer, and think it will pay, to board them 
. up on both sides. Have, say, four stringers, two ona side, one 
at the top and one at the bottom. Then set the boards 
against them, driving them down well. This saves all wear 


spaniels (any color), under 28lbs., champion gold medal. 


a : 
- and tear of the dam. Across and on top of the dam there | giver cup, $5. 31. Spaniel puppies, under 12 months, $5. 

il must be a wastebox to carry off the water. This may be 32. Ponkeanie, oie sliver aan. $5. 33. Foxhounds, $10, $5. 
made of three boards, one on each side and one onthe bot-| » sak heme 0, $5 35. B 8 “ 
e oo eal k 34. English beagles, $10, $5. 55, Bench-legged beagles or bas 
Foe ae a a ae a ee acne | pt hounds, $10, ‘silver cup, 88. ih Beagle puppy, dog or 

e ng tis ; i ‘ 5. 387. i 
° good for this. The pond should have plenty of water-cress, — muter 12 months, 5. 51. Dachshunds, £1, diver cup, 


lily and grass, or some aquatic vegetation in it, for several 


e ‘i i i ; *“¢ * i 
reasons. First, it gives sheiter to the fish; second, there is a | qp. i ‘ox-terrier bitch h in & 40 
i vast quantity of food derived trom it and its accumulation; | fox-terrier dogs, $10 85. 41. Pox-terrier bitches, $10, 85. 42 
4 third, it is indispensable, for on it the fish deposit their spawn- | Fox-terrier puppies, under 12 months, silver cup, $10, $5. 
ings. The eggs are adhesive and stick, or adhere to the 43, Greyhounds, $10. . 
: sprigs or branches, and without ha the cags would = 2 ’ NON-SPORTING DIVISION. 
: the bottom in the mud and be lost. ere is no need of,} 44  wastifts— dogs, $10, silver medal. 45, Mastiffs—bitches, 


neither should there be, any gravel or stone in the pond. 

Now we have a pond we must protect it, and to do this we 

must have a good canal or ditch all around it to carry all the 

surplus water away and not allow any overflow. ‘This all 

done, we have a pond ready for the water, which may be 
warm or cold, fresh or salt, as the history of these fish proves 
that they will adapt themselves to all waters; but the 
warmer the water the better up to one hundred degrees, and 
the faster will be the growth ot your fish. The water should 
be keptvat or near a uniform depth. The flow of water is im- 
material, so that there is plenty of life init. Of course the 
greater the flow the better (so you can control it), and the 
greater number of fish can be crowded into a given space.— 
LEvi Davis (Forestville, Sonoma county, Cal.). 


$10, silver medal. 


medal. 
silver medal. 
48. Newfoundlands, silver cup, $10, silver medal. 
49. Champion collies, champion gold medal. 
50. Collies—dogs, $10, $5. 51. Collies—bitches, $10, $5. 
ae under 12 months, gold medal, silver medal. 
53. Bulldogs, $10, silver medal. 
ver medal. 


shires), silver cup, $10, silver medal, 56. 
riers, champion bronze medal. 57. 8 
$10, silver medal. 

59, Champion pugs, champion gold medal. 
silver cup, $5, 





PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


We have received from Messrs, Schlegel & Fottler, 26 Southmarket 


street, Boston, Mass., their seed catalogue for the spring of 1883. 63. King Charles spaniels, $10. 


64. Italian greyhounds, silver medal. 

ADVERTISERS will please bear in mind that this paper wiil go to 
press next week on Tuesday. All advertisements must be in one 
day earlier than usual. 


$10. 66. Poodles, small size, under 25lbs., silver cup, $5. 


~, 


Yachtsmen, attention! Do not fail to have your yachts fitted with 
electric apparatus. Mr. J. H. Longstreet, No. 9 Barclay street, 
New York, whose advertisement appears in this issue, makes a 
specialty of furnishing yachts with electric call bells, etc. 


prizes will be given each of $5. 
SPECIAL PRIZES. 


Who smote the marble gods of Greece? Nobody knows. Why are | after Januar 


Benson’s CapctInE Porous PuLasters ahead of all others? Every- t. to t, thirt cent. to d dt 

body knows. Because they are quick, powerful and sure. Who will Ce ee e eal second and twenty per 
ride in a coach when he can travel by rail? Why wait until next | Cent. to third, $10 ad ed, A sportsman also adds $15 cash 
week when you can be relieved to-day? For sale everywhere. Price | to the Derby fund. 3 


25 cents.— Adv. 


An Excursion To Cusa.—Messrs. Leve &. Alden, the well-known | $20. Entry $2. 
tourist agents, inaugurated last season the first of a series of mid- 
winter excusions to Cuba. The ae ee a flattering suc- 
cess. Messrs. Leve & Alden are now engaged in forming a party for 
a second excursion going over the same ground. The excursionists 
will leave New York by steamer, upon February 27, in charge of a 
competent conductor, and will be absent one month. The rate for 
membership has been fixed at $225.00, which includes passport and 
all essentials of expense incident to first-class travel. Readers in- 
terested will obtain full particulars by addressing Leve & Alden, 207 
Broadway, New York. 


-_ trial winners in the American Derbys of 1882, $20. 
D.—Society offers for the best bench show setter or pointer, 
oe | field trial held in America, $20. Ent: 


‘ es breech-loading shotgun, value $125, 
CLay Picgons vs. Live Birps —It appears from our English ex- 
changes that the agitation against the use of live birds for sport 1s 
in England largely stimulated by the introduction of the Ligows 
Clay Pigeon. The followingis from the London Globe of Jan. 13: 
Wevseny | could be more graceful and womanly than the rumored 
action of certain ladies who ‘have formed a ring and intend Boy- 
cotting Hurlingham’ until the Gun Club shall give up slaughtering 


Pittsburgh, Joseph Eichbaum & Co. offer side-board set, value 
$25. Entry $2. 

G.—For the best English setter bitch, and litter of puppies 
two or more, under 3 months old, E. P. Roberts & Sons, offer 
silver water ee ee and goblets, value $45. Entry $3. 


pos ore a the pewly-invented rT Ces pigeon.” The| H.—For the best English setter brood bitch, to be shown 
sai answer every purpose of the ‘noble’ sport, except 

the infliction of re upon pigeons. Even Boycotting may be pat _ aes red od aa oa i tae ‘ing) = 
toa good use. H.R. H. the Prince of Wales, as might have been McK. fi y. ff h $10, En my 
expected, is said to be bestirring himself in the matter on behalf of | Mc. are, efers come NE $1. 

the ladies and humanity; anc, as might also bave been expected,| 1.—For the matched brace of lish setters ( 


the first suggestion of this pretty conspiracy came from the kindly 


ess 
of color and iit; idered in judgi - 
heart of the Princess of Wales.”—Adv. oom ve > other baad - a 


ley, 0 ers pair lace leather hunting shoes, value $15. Entry 


J.—For best English setter bitch entered in the open classes, 
Laflin & Rand Powder Co, offer one case Orange Lightning 
powder, value $82. Entry, $2.50. 

K.—For best lish setter dog or bitch, shown in the best 
bench show co: on, James Kerr, Jr., offers case grooming 
a, value $25. Entry, $1.50, 

e President’s Prize.—L.—The president of the society, 
Edward Gregg, offers gold medal, value $20, for best —— 
setter dog, owned or entered either from Canada, Great 


Furs.—We have received from Messrs Wm. Macnaughton’s Sons, 
Copies of their new cal~ndar for 1888, which are gotten up in very 
attractive style. The Messrs. Hoeuane pies, Ramsay and James, 
have just formed a partnership, but it is by no means a new firm. 

the contrary, it is one of the oldest in existence, having an un- 
broken connection dating back to 1783, to the time when John Jacob 
r first engaged in handling furs, etc. He associated with Ram- 

Say Crooks, who ultimately succeeded Mr. Astor, and who secured 
the services of Mr. Wm. hton. to whom the business des- 
on Mr. Crooks’s death. In 1879, Mr. Wm. Macnaughton died, 







ani the business passed into the hands of his son Ramsay. With tre 

sui Britain or Ireland. Entry free. 

ans record — the jecasns, Sams cannot “ — jp aoe The "gs Prize.—M.—C. B. Elben, secretary of the 
sieace from trappers. Attention is to their advertise- | Society, offers - best brace of Irish setters, dog and 

ment in this isgue, , $2.50, 








February 20, 21, 22 and 23, 1883.—Grand International Bench Show, 
Entries close Feb. 12._ Chas. Lincoln, Superin- 


+h 26, 27 and 28, 1883.—Dominion of Canada Kennel Club Bench 


Black field spaniels, over 2Slbs., $10, $5, 28. Champion cocker 
29. 
Black spaniels (small size), dogs or bitches, under 28Ibs., $10, $5. 
30. Cocker spaniels, other than black, dogs or bitches, $10, 


"88. Champion fox terrier dogs, champion bronze medal. 39. 


46, St. Bernard’s (rough-coated), silver cup, $10, silver 
47. St. Bernard’s (smooth-coated), silver cup, $10, 


52, 
54. Bull-terriers, $10, sil- 
55. Scotch or hard-haired terriers ——_ Skyes and York- 
hampion Skye ter- 

kye terriers, open class, 
58. Yorkshire terriers, $10, silver medal. 
60. Pugs, $10, 
61. Black and tan terriers, 5lbs. or over, $10, silver cup, $5. 
62. Toy terriers (any breed), 5lbs. or under, silver cup, $10, 
65. Black Russian poodles, large size, over 25lbs., silver cup, 


67, Miscellaneous class. For the best specimen of any breed 
of dog that has not been assigned a separate class, two 


A.—The Bench show Derby Stakes (closed with forty entries) 
for the best English setter puppy, dog or bitch, whelped on or 
1, 1882. Purse to be divided as follows: fifty 


B.—The society offers for the best sire of the greatest num- 
ber of field trial winners in the American Derbys of 1882, 


C.—Society offers for the dam. of the greatest number of 

Entry 

dog or bitch, that has won a first, second, or third prize, at 
$2, 

—For the best English setter, dog ox hah, entered in the 

open classes, Parker Brothers offer through J. Palmer O’ Neil 


try $5. 
F.—For the best_English setter, dog or bitch, owned in 


51 









































N.—R. B. Campbell offers barrel refined oil, value $5, for 
handsomest English setter dog inshow. Entry, 50 cents. 

O.—For best Gordon setter, dog or bitch, entered in the 
open classes, J. D. Olcott offers pointing of Mike, a cham- 
pion Irish water spaniel. Entry, $1. 

P.—The society offers Card’s glass ball rotating trap, value 
$7.50, for best pointer dog. Entry, 50 cents. 

Q.—For best pointer bitch entered in open classes, J. Palmer 
O’Neill & Co. offer Rupertus single-barrel breech-loading 
gun, value $15. Entry, $1.50. 

R.—Walter E. Hague offers $10, gold, for best pointer, dog 
or bitch, owned and entered from Canada. 

S.—Capt. W. C. Beringer offers dog collar, whip and whis- 
tle for best Irish water spaniel, dog or bitch. Entry free. 

T.—For best cocker or field spaniel, dog or bitch, silver 
cup, value $5. Entry free. 

U.—Society offers bronze medal for best foxhound, dog or 
bitch. Entry free. 

U.—Society offers bronze medal for best beagle, dog or 
bitch. Entry free. 

V.—Society offers $50 cash, or a piece of silver plate, saine 
value, for best mastiff, dog or bitch. Winner of prize can take 
his option. Entry, $5. 

W.—Boggs & Buhl offer black silk dress pattern, value $30, 
for best pug, dog or bitch, in open class, entered and owned 
by alady. Entry, $2. 

X.—Society offers China set cups and saucers, (24 pieces), 
hand painted, value $25, for best Skye, Yorkshire or black 
and tan terrier, dog or bitch, that has not taken a first prize. 
Entry, $2. 

Y.—T. P. Bedilion offers pallisy vase, value $10, for best toy 
= pet dog or bitch, owned and entered by alady. Entry, 


Z.—Merwin, Hurlbert & Co. offer set toilet vases, value 
$7.50, for best King Charles or Japanese spaniel. Entry, 
50 cents. 

AA.--B. A. Elliott offers plants and flowers, value $5, for 
best pet poodle, dog or bitch. Entry free. 

BB.—A lover of dogs offers hunting scene, painted on tile, 
value $25, for the best large sized imported Russia poodie. 
Entry, $2.50. 

CC.—Messrs. J. Palmer O’Neil & Co., donate two cases 
Eureka dog biscuit, to be given to the second best mastiff. 
Entry free. 

DD.—Reymer & Bro. offers for best bull, dog or bitch, box 
of cigars, value $7.50. Entry free. 

EE.—Society offers for best collie, dog or bitch, entered in 
the open classes, silver cup, value $10, Entry, 50 cents. 

FF.—Haworth & Dewhurst offerfor best’ bull-terrier, dog 
or bitch), box of cigars, value $7.50. Entry, free. 

GG.—Society offers for best fox-terrier, dog or bitch, silver 
cup, value $5. Entry free. 

HH.--Society offers for best Yorkshire terrier, silver butter 
dish, value $5. Entry free. 


ENTRIES FOR SPECIAL PRIZES, 

All dogs to compete for the special prizes must previously 
have been entered in their regular classes. This refers also to 
progeny of stud dogs and brood bitches. 

It is expected that more special prizes may be donated; if 
so, they will be duly announced in the sporting papers, and 
should there not be time to make the entries before the date 
of closing, they will be received up to the first day of the 
opening of the show: but it must be distinctly understood 
that this refers only tw the special prizes that may hereafter 
be received. 

Winners of prizes can have cups or medals in place of cash, 
if they so desire. 

All entries for prizes that are published in this list must be 
made on or before the 19th of March. 

Address: Charles Lincoln, Superintendent, Lock Box 303, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

PUPPIES’ BITES.—The St. James’s Gazette (London) says: 
“The verdict of ‘Death from Hydrophobia,’ returned at an 
inquest held yesterday on the body of Thomas Jenkins, a 
boy of fourteen years of age, is a warning to persons who are 
in the habit of teasing puppies. The evidence showed that 
deceased ‘pointed at’ a retriever of three months old (now 
dogs of all kinds hate to be pointed at), which thereupon 
snapped at him and caught his finger, ‘the skin of which was 
grazed.’ That was in September last, and on the 16th inst. 
the boy showed symptoms of hydrophobia, and died in St. 
Mary’s Hospital on Saturday last. It was stated in evidence 
that bites from puppies were ‘worse and more dangerous 
than from old dogs’—a fact, if it be a fact, byno means so 
generally known as it should be. If puppies’ bites and 
scratches be more dangerous they are certainly far more 
common, especially if a ‘graze’ of the skin’can be calleda 
bite, and it appears from —- *s inquest that it is suffi- 
cient to induce hydrophobia.” e very much doubt the 
alleged tacts. It is exceedingly improbable that the boy 
died from the effects of the bite of the puppy. The state- 
ment that the bites from puppies are ‘‘more dangerous than 
from old dogs” is pure nonsense. We have been bitten 
hundreds of times by puppies and have yet to suffer any in- 
convenience therefrom. 


A GOOD SCHEME.—A citizen of Paducah, Ky., recently 
became —— of a litter of pups of a worthless breed, but, 
being a humane man, was averse to slaughtering them. So 
he proposed to the captain of a steamer that he should take 
them up the Tennessee River and try and give them away. 
The captain told the owner to put them in a basket, cover it 
with mosquito netting, and invoice them to some person in 
Florence, Ala., at a value of $25 each. This was done, and 
the basket of pups placed at the foot of the cabin stairway, 
where they were surrounded by an admirin —- the ca 
tain occasionally speaking a good word for them. Before the 
boat reached Johnsonville every pup in the basket had been 
stolen and spirited away by admirers of choice dog flesh. 


MORE BEAGLE CLASSES WANTED.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: In your issue of February 8, Iam much pleased 
to see Mr. J. M. Bergold second Mr. Elmore’s letter of last 
fall. I fully agree with Mr. B. in his remarks and should like 
to add my name to a list, which I hope you wili have before 
long, asking for such changes as will bring out a grand dis- 
play of hounds at our bench shows, with classes arranged so 
we can show all our good ones of different types. I also ho 
the admirers of beagles will let us hear from them on the 
subject through your valued journal.—W. H. ASHBURNER 


(Phila., Pa. 


CHOREA often follows distemper, and when recovery fol- 
lows the twitching will only occur after too much exertion. 
The treatment consists in giving 1-32 grain strychnia three 
times a day, giving less if this causes the dog to “‘stiffen out” 


any, i. ¢., have a kind of tonic = increasing gradually 
until 1-16 grains can be taken, the idea nom to keep just 
short of the dose which causes this spasm or stiffening of the 


muscles. Cod-liver oil should be given if needed, as shown by 
emaciation. Good living and a dry kennel are necessary 
adjuncts to a cure, 


THE WASHINGTON SHOW.—By the time this is pub- 
lished the entries wil] have closed, Up to the time of writing 
the entries so far received are v ood, and include thebest ‘ 
dogs in the country, seen r the a ae are 
entered, beside a large number of new dogs e open classes, 

owners who have not heretofore exhibited. Washin m’s 
irthday will be a gala day in this city, and as the railroad 


companies grant reduced rates, it will afford sportsmen a rare 
ae to visit the city, and take in the dog show at the 
same time. 














THE BLOODHOUND. | 

W E have received many inquiries regarding this once 
famous breed of dogs now nearly extinct in this coun- 
try. Vero Shaw, in the ‘Book of the Dog,” gives the follow- 

ing account of them: i 
‘Though the bloodhound has lost much of his former utility, 
the breed is nevertheless one that is generally admired in the 
present day, 


do, are each and all powerful agencies in his favor, and the 


usually brilliant color of a bloodhound is also an additional | 


attraction. The uses to which this breed of dog was origi- 


nally put in this country were the tracking of wounded | 


beasts and the pursuit of malefactors. For either purpose 
their marvelously keen powers of scent admirably qualified 
them. 

According to the “Naturalist’s Library,” the bloodhound 
was usually about twenty-eight inches high. The author of 
“Cynographia Britannica” gives the height as twenty-seven 
inches, and describes the dog as being— 

“Of a strong, compact and muscular form; the face rather 


The noble proportions of the dog, his magnifi- | 
cent head, and the knowledge of what he has been known to | 


narrow, stern and intelligent; nostrils wide and large; lips | 


pendulous; ears large, broad at baseand narrowing to the tip; 
tail strong, but not bushy; voice extremely loud and sonor- 
ous. But what most distinguishes this kind is their uniform 
color, a reddish-tan, gradually darkening on the upper part, 
with a mixture of black on the back, becoming lighter on the 
lower parts and extremities, 

“There is no doubt he was originally the only dog used to 
trace game by the scent in this country. The manner of the 
ancient hunt was not all that is now practised; the game was 
found and surrounded in its haunts, when roused it was shot 
by the arrow or wounded by the spear: if in this state it es- 
caped, the bloodhound traced and the mastiff or hunter 
killed it.” 

It will thus be seen that from the eurliest records the great- 
est value has been attached to the keen 
scent possessed by a bloodhound; but in 
the present day the dog is practically use- 
less, such a thing as a pack of blood- 
hounds being almost unknown. 

On account of his marvelous scent the 
bloodhound has from time immemorial 
been associated with the capture of es- 
caped criminals. Dr. Caius, and in fact 
the majority of earlier writers, have all 
alluded to this dog’s success as a thief- 
taker, and his praises have been said or 
sung by every canine writer down to the 
present day. The natural consequence 
of so much adulation has been that the 
bloodhound is credited with almost su- 
pernatural powers by many persons, and 
the simple exercise of its natural powers 
of scent by an ordinary dog under pecu- 
liar circumstances has been before now 
turned to the glory of the bloodhound 
by ignorant folks. 

We do not, however, in the smallest 
degree desire to under-estimate the value 
of the bloodhound, or cast reflections 
on his power of scent. which we believe 
to be of the highest. Unfortunately, his 
uses in the present day are not numerous 
in this country, and beyond in a few 
cases being serviceable as a guard about 
a house, the bloodhound may be recog- 
nized as included in the ornamental but 
not useful category of dogs. The dispo- 
sition of the bloodhound is not by any 
means one upon which implicit reliance 
can be placed, and his size and immense 
power render him, when roused, a most 
formidable and dangerous antagonist. 

From the writings of many old writers 
there appears to be small doubt that in 
early days there were more than one 
strain of dogs used for tracking purposes, 
and it is probably from an amalgama- 
tion of these that the modern blood- 
hound originally sprang. Gervase Mark- 
ham describes a talbot, which no doubt 
is a relation of the bloodhound, as a 
round, thick-headed dog, with a short 
nose—characteristics which certainly do 
not appear in modern bloodhounds. <A 
connection may be established between 
the present breed and other early varie- 
ties, if the subject of color is studied, for 
a black race of hounds known as St. 
Huberts were formerly highly thought 
of, and it is very probable that from 
these the modern hound has derived the 
black saddle, which is so prized by 
breeders of this variety. 

In the present day, though there are 
many more persons in possession of 
bloodhounds than formerly, the breed 
cannot by any means be said to be 
widely popular. In days gone by there 
was considerable difficulty in obtaining 
pure-bred specimens, but even now 
that good whelps can readily be ob- 
tained at a comparatively trifling 
cost, the number of breeders seems 
to remain a very limited one. This 
on the part of the public to support the bloodhound 
no doubt arises in a great measure from the exaggerated 
stories which have been related concerning his ferocity. 


neglect or apathy | 


That the animal when roused is a formidable foe there can be | 


no room for doubting; and his ferocity when on the track of 
an absconding ill-doer often cost the latter his existence when 
run down; in fact, as will be seen from the quotation given 
above, the hound in hunting was usually not peermitted to 
break up the wounded animal, who was handed over to the 
tenderer mercies of a mastiff or the huntsman. Be the un- 
certainty of a bloodhound’s temper as it may, we know of 
more than one specimen of the breed which is thoroughly 
under control, and of whom, in the presence of its owner, we 
should have no misgivings under any but the most excep- 
tional circumstances. indness and firmness are, we believe, 
with this breed, as others, the royal road to successful man- 
agement. 

The subject of color is one upon which several conflictitig 
opinions are brought to bear. All, however, seem to agree 
that white, if dispersed in large quantities over the body, is 
a decided blemish, if not absolute disqualification, on the 
show bench. Some modern authorities even go the length of 


saying that any white at all—a snip on the forehead, a splash | 


on the chest, or a spot on the foot—should prevent a dog from 


winning at an exhibition. Before, however, giving an opinion | 


on such a subject, it would be well to look back and see what 


amount of white was allowed the ancient bloodhound. Accord- / 
ing to Turberville, in his ‘Book of Hunting,” the hounds show- | 


ing white were preferred to several other colors which he gives. 
This must certainly tend to prove that white was permiss- 
ible if not actually a desirable addition to a dog’s color in the 
earlier days of canine literature. It is therefore hard to dis- 
cover any suflicient reason for supporting modern authorities 
who advocate the disqualification of ‘hounds which show 
traces of white. If marked too heavily great injury is cer- 


tainly done the hound’s appearance, and white legs, or a large 
patch on the chest, would very probably jeopardize his chance 
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| ; 
| of winning a prize under most judges; but for our own part, we 
| are of nen that slight fndicetions of white should not 
| stand between a bloodhound and success on the show bench. 
| Another point in color upon which great stress is laid is the 
| acquisition of ‘the black saddle upon the back, the non-pos- 
| session of which has caused more than one good dog the loss 
of prizes. 
DESCRIPTION OF THE BLCODHOUND. 
| The head, which is undoubtedly the most remarkable fea- 
| ture in this variety. The skull should be narrow and domed, 
very long, with the occipital bone terminating in a high peak 
atthe back. It is also covered with thin, loose skin. 

The jaws long and narrow. the flews of the upper being very 
long and pendulous, thin in texture, and extending below the 
lower one. , 

The nose large and black, with the nostrils well developed. 

The eyes rather small and deeply sunk, of a light brown 
color, and showing the haw, or inside red_lining. p 

The ears must be set on low, and should be as long and fine 
in texture as possible. As regards length, they should meet 
in front of the nose, and the more they lap over the better. 

The neck is rather long, and is furnished with a heavy 


| dewlap. 


Shoulders rather slanting. . 

Body moderately wide at chest, with powerful loins. 

Fore legs set on straight, and very powerful. pe : 

Feet round and compact. Many specimens exhibited fail 
here either from bad rearing or other causes; the pasterns 
get crooked and the feet splayed, which certainly should dis- 
qualify a hound in competition. 

Stern rather coarse, long, and carried gaily. P 

Color.—The best and most popular is a deep tan, witha 
black saddle on the back. The tan in many specimens varies 
in deepness, and in some the black of the back is flecked with 
tan, which, though not a disqualification, is undesirable. The 
presence of white we have already alluded to above. 


General appearance.—A wonderfully intelligent and power- 
ful dog, not ferocious-looking, and one that seems incapable 
of great speed, though apparently full of stamina. 

Coat short and close. 

We reproduce from the Kennel Gazette a cut of the head of 
Mr. L. 8. Morrell’s celebrated champion Rollo, E. K. C. 8. B. 
4,751, who died a short time ago. ollo was first shown at 
the Crystal Palace show in 1875, when but little more than a 

uppy, when he won vhe in a very good class. He hassince 
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in the world. I hastened forward to my stand, when the 
deep boom of a gun broke through the frosty air. As I came 
into the road, ah! what a change. My brother was sitting on 


the und, his delicate moustache was begrimed with pow- 
der, his carefull: Fem hair was all a while his lay 
in the road, ni e was i on to his arm asif he was 


afraid it would run away and leave him, while King, with an 
ill-concealed grin, was intently studying a pine which stood 
by the road. As they caught sight of me, my brother, with a 
frantic wave of his hand, exclaimed, “I saw the fox! I saw 
the fox!” “I swear you didn’t when you fired,” said King, 
“because you had both eyes shut,” With a_ glance at King 
which was so full of sadness and reproach, my brother 
calmly pointed to a hole through the branches of the towering 
pine, and turning, picked up his gun and slowly and sadly 
started for home, while King and I continued on in pursuit 
of the fox, which we finally captured. L. N. E 
Down In Marne, Nov., 1882. 
[ will relate the experience of a party of five hunters (three 
amateurs and two professionals), with their dogs, Jumbo, 
Tassle-tail, and Diamond Dick. There having come about six 
inches of snow upon the night of Nov. 29, we proposed to 
ive the dogs a run, and try our luck fora fox. At break of 
iy upon the morning of Dec. 1, we shouldered our guns and 
started for the Highland Farm, a noted place for foxes at this 
time of the year; we had no trouble in finding a fresh track. 
We cut loose the dogs, Jumbo going to the front with music 


| that would quicken the blood of the laziest fox hunter that 





MR. MORRELL’S CHAMPION BLOODHOUND “ROLLO.” 


een shown twenty-seven times, winning seven champion, | 


twelve first, and eight second prizes. 


SOME OLD-FASHIONED FOX HUNTS. 


WEEK ago Wednesday I and my brother George and 

a friend King made great preparations to chase Reynard 
to his death. It was a glorious morning; a heavy frost cov- 
ered everything; the air was still and frosty, sending the 
blood through 2 man’s veins with a tingle that was delight- 
ful. As Isallied forth, armed and equipped for the affray,with 

| Jack, my white and tan foxhound, who was making frantic 
| endeavors to turn himself inside out, so great was his joy in 
| anticipating the sport forthcoming, i was met by my brother 
| and his dog Jumbo, who is one of the most magnificent dogs 
of his breed that I ever saw, weighing nearly ninety pounds; 
with earsthat brush the morning dew, he stood a s lendid 
| picture outlimed against the frosty sky. My brother his 
usual equipments, consisting of a haversack full of “‘ es 
a looking-glass, to see that his hair was combed and that 


| every spear of his delicate moustache was in’ its place, I 
| looked back half expecting to see a servant carrying a lounge 


or cot for him to lie on, or an invalid chair to wheel him 
|abeut. I sent King and George ahead to a place thatI 
| thought the fox would cross, while I took the dogs and 
| started for the burrow to start him out. When I arrived at 
| the burrow, after a few preliminaries the hounds broke forth 

in eager cry, sendinga sound through the air Which, to the 
' ears of a fox-hunter, is more delightful than the finest. music 


‘ 





| too 


ever sat upon a stump waiting for his faithful dog to drive a 
fox down his gun barrel. It was not many minutes before 
Reynard was upon his pins; taking acircle across the little 
Androscoggin, he ran over a poplar ridge with the dogs within 
forty rods of him; it was music to my ears to hear them go; 
but pretty soon they were coming back and we deployed for 
ashot. Lorenzo King, an old fox hunter, sighted him first and 
stood as straight and as stiff as a stump. 
When the fox was within ten rods Lor- 
enzo’s gun went to his shoulder; the 
cap snapped; his gun hung fire; and 
Reynard went on his way to the next 
man, who also was an old fox hunter, 
Wm. Heywood, of Pittsfield, N. H. 
William stood by an old brush fence 
and the first thing he saw, Reynard 
was sitting up within six rods looking 
for the —-. William’s gun went to his 
shoulder, his fingers pressed first one 
and then the other of the triggers; but 
no go. He looked and discovered that 
he had forgotten to cock his gun. 
The fox seeing the movement, skipped 
over the fence, and went on his way 
to the next man. This. was George 
Edwards, an amateur, and the proprie- 
tor of Jumbo. George saw the fox 
coming and was straightwavy taken with 
the shakes; he afterward confessed that 
the fox looked as if it was thirty feet 
long. Having a heavy charge in his 
gun George took hasty aim and pulled 
the trigger. There was a terrific explo- 
sion, George turned two or three back 
Somersaults, picked himself up and 
hollered ‘‘I’ve got him!” but upon inves- 
tigation it was found that he had shot 
the top off a pine tree some eight or ten 
rods away. Reynard meantime had 
quickened his oo and passed along to 
the next man. This proved to be Lewis 
Edwards, brother to George, and the 
proprietor of Tassle-tail. 

Lewis saw the fox coming, and like 
George began to shake, but as he had an 
open field and the fox was coming 
straight for him he dropped upon one 
knee and covered the fox with his gun 
until Reynard was within twenty-five 
rods, when he shook so violently that he 
discharged his gun and then jumped up 
and sent the other charge after the fox; 
while Reynard shook out another reef, 
skipped over the fence, across a field, 
down over a bank and into his hole—a 
sadly frightened and persecuted fellow 
but a sound fox still. I rushed to the 
front and demanded my turn for a shot. 
Louie pointed at the hole and said: 
“There he is in there; shoot away.” I 
declined a shot and summoned a council 
of war. George proposed to dig him 
out, but we concluded that it would be 
a disgrace to take so mean an advantage 
of a fox that had run the gauntlet so 
nobly and come outso well. Our verdict 
was to let him rest. 

We'll give him a try some other day. 

W.R. F 


OxForD, Mz., Dec, 6, 1882. 

{The above accounts come to us from 
different persons and at different times. 
Do they relate to the same chase? If 
so, which is the true story and which the 
fox story?] 


The ‘‘Hampton Fox Hunting Club” had their meet on the 
29th of January, at ‘‘West Neck,” Long Island. The morn- 
ing was not altogether unfavorable for hunting, although 
cold and chilly ; the snow had disappeared, and the frost was 
nearly out of the ground. 

At half-past ten o’clock the hounds were thrown into cover. 
In about half an hour Nellie opened, and continued to pick up 
a cold scent for about a mile, leading to North Sea, when the 
hounds were whipped off. 

A start was then made for Shinnecock Hills, where several 
covers adjoining Cold Spring were drawn blank. Two foxes’ 
tracks were discovered on the sand on the beach; although 
they were old and the hounds could not take them, yet it was 
oo that a fox was near at hand. Part of the hunters 

a course for a favorite ge for a fox to lie, upon a side 
hill called Sobonach Neck, the Peconic Bay adjoining to the 
northwest. At this spot there is a beautiful view over the 
surrounding country. The side hill facing the south is cov- 
ered with bayberry bushes. Another part of the hunters 
was beating the islands and woods near Cold Spring “‘gut.” 
All at once there could be seen a great commotion and excite- 
ment among the hunters on the side hill. Hats were thrown 
up to attract attention and to get the hounds there. Old 
Reynard was up and had endeavored to steal away unseen. 
It was previously arranged that the hunt should be conducted 
in the old-fashioned, native way in this locality, viz.: the 

entlemen should in wagons, carry guns, and shoot the 
ox if a chance should occur, it being thought desirable to kill 
a fox to blood the young hounds. 

The hounds being brought and put on the scent, the excite- 
ment among the hunters became intense. It only requires 
one such scene to be remembered through life. No one could 
imagine that the old and yo could me almost insane 
in their actions, Captain se took up Ed. Jennings, 
Elias" a and Mr. Robinson, and dropped them 
at different localities; then eapoping. his fast ponies,” 
pe took his stafid at Bull’s Mead » Which runs 
inland about a mile, and is a favorite crossing spot 
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for foxes to take upon leaving the hills for the woods. 
The hounds having Soon put on the scent by Mr. Whittaker 
(who had no gun and who remained with the hounds to hunt 
them), run the fox quite lively for some minutes, which gave 
all the hunters time to locate themselves in such places as 
suited them. . 

The hounds pressed the fox so hard that he had to leave, 
and broke cover in full view at the northeast corner, runnin, 
a small distance in the open to another small opening, whic 
he ran through without stopping ; and going again into the 
open, running straight for . Jennings, who, when within 
ten paces or nearer, let go two barrels, missing him each time. 
Jenning’s son-in-law, who was near by, shouted out to him to 
throw fis gun at him. The fox upon being headed ran for 
Cold Spring, when crack went Mr. Robinson’s gun; and in a 
few seconds Elias Jennings tried his hand and gave him a gun; 
but all to no purpose, the hounds now taking him due 
southwest, skirting Cold Spring, when they altered their 
course forthe railroad track. Reynard then turned his head 
due east, running parallel with the track, then turning, he 
ran northeast for the woods; all this time in sight on a side 
hill. Up to this time all had been excitement, the fox having 
so far escaped. The hunters now sought their horses and 
wagons to make another effort; and took a short cut across 
the plain to get ahead of the fox and hounds. 

Captain Rose, seeing his chances of a shot gone, got behind 
his fast ponies and went tearing along, taking the lead of all 
the others, and going full gallop, he reached, by a short cut, 
the hill near the North Shinnecock Gate, and as the hounds 
crossed the road, he having had a view of the fox which was 
now about half a mile ahead. Some of the hunters coming 
up and seeing the Captain stopping, called out, ‘““Well, Cap., 
what is the matter? Whereis the fox? Cap. grinding his 
teeth in disappointment, and remarked, ‘‘ Curse him, he has 
got to the woods, and the devil himself cannot get 
ahead of him now;” which, however, did not prove 
true, as the fox, instead of running straight away, made a 
circle, which enabled them to get ahead, however, without 
doing injury to poor Reynard. After running in the woods 
some time he took a turn and ran through an open country 
back to Shinnecock Hills, entering them at the gate near the 
sheep fold, from whence he ran to the identical spot where 
Capt. Rose had stood so patiently waiting his coming at the 
first part of the hunt. He here ran out onto the meadows 
covered with ice and water which destroyed the scent, and 
nothing afterward could be done with him, and the young 
hounds were not blooded. 

Report says Ed. Jennings (who is a money-making 
farmer) has made a fox and practices shooting at it at seven 
yards distant, while his son-in-law attends to the ~~ 
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CHAMPIONSHIP OF THE WORLD.—Editor Forest and 
Stream; The New Orleans Gun Club have done well in pro- 
viding a stake for the winning dogs at Field Trials; but would 
it not be better to style the winner of that stake ‘‘Champion 
of America,” rather than ‘‘Champion of the World?’ The 
former title would mean a great deal; the latter little or 
nothing. Howcanaman assume that his dog is champion 
when there may be and probably are dogs abroad equal in 
every respect to hisown? If the club sticks to the proposed 
name of the stake, would it not bea good plan to hold the 
trials in the State of North Carolina, County of Buncombe? 
—Mezat-Hawk. 





DOG COLLARS.—A person unaware of the number and 
variety of dog collars and trimmings manufactured, would 
be well paid by a visit to the establishment of the Medford 
Fancy Goods Company, formerly at 96 Duane street, but now 
in more commodious quarters, at 101 Chambers street, corner 
of Church. The business of this well-known concern has 
grown so largely the past year as to compel the change. They 
are now prepared to manufacture three times the amount of 
goods manutactured last year. The number of styles the 
make is almost endless, and the many different materials 
used astonishing. We advise our friends to call on the Med- 
ford Fancy Goods Company, and can insure them a pleasant 
and profitable visit. _ 


ENGLISH FIELD TRIAL DERBY-—The entries for the 
ninth Field Trial Derby of the Kennel Club closed January 1 
with 143 nominations, eight more than last year. There are 
82 setters and 61 pointers. Mr. R. J. Lloyd Price heads the 
list with eighteen entries, sixteen pointers and two setters; 
Mr. Barclay Field comes next with fifteen, eight pointers and 
seven setters; Mr. R. L. P. Llewellin enters thirteen, all set- 
ters. The trials will be run next May. 


EASTERN FIELD TRIALS CLUB.—There was not a 
quorum at the meeting on aera evening of the Board of 
Governors of the Eastern Field Trials Club, and the meeting 
was adjourned to next Tuesday evening the 20th, when the 
committee on grounds for holding the trials will make their 


report. RAS 


NATIONAL AMERICAN KENNEL CLUB DERBY.— 
Remember that the entries for the National Derby will close 
March 1. Entry blanks can be obtained of the secretary, Mr. 
D. Bryson, Memphis, Tenn., or at this office. 


GELERT. 

‘Kor the want of something better,”’ writes ‘‘Wells,” “or even half 
so good, I ask you to publish the following pretty and touching piece 
of verse, the production of Hon. William Robert Spencer. I have 
never seen it in your columns, and I feel sure some reader of your 
excellent paper will be obliged to me and to youfor giving him an 
opportunity to read”’ 

BETH GELERT, OR THE GRAVE OF THE GREYHOUND. 


3 hw spearman heard the bugle sound, 
And cheerly smiled the morn, 
And many a brach and many a bound 
Obeyed Lewellyn’s horn. 


And still he blew a louder blast, 
And gave a lustier cheer; 

‘Come Gelert, come, wert never last 
Lewellyn’s horn to hear. 


‘Oh where does faithful Gelert roam. 
The flower of all his race, 

So true, so brave, a lamb at home, 
A lion in the chase?’ 


*T was only at Lewellyn’s board 
The faithful Gelert fed. 
He watched, he served, he cheered his lord; 
And sentineled his bed. 
In sooth he was a peerless hound, 
The gift of royal Jobn, 
But now no Gelert could be found, 
And all the chase rode on. 


And now, as o’er the rocks and dells 
The gallant chidings rise, 

All Snowden’s craggy chaos yells 
The many mingling cries. 


tOREST AND STREAM. 


That day Lewellyn little loved 
The chase of hart and hare; 

And scant and smail the booty proved, 
For Gelert was not there. 


Unpleased Lewellyn homeward hied; 
When near the portal seat 
His truant Gelert he espied, 
| Bounding his lord to greet. 
| 


But when he gained his castle door, 
Aghast the chieftain stood; 

The hound, all o’er was smeared with gore, 
His lips, his fangs ran blood. 


Lwellyn gazed with fierce surprise, 
Unused such looks to meet. 

His favorite checked his jryful guise, 
And crouched and licked his feet. 


Onward in haste Lewellyn passed, 
And on went Gelert too; 

And still whenever his eyes he cast 
Fresh blood gouts shocked his view. 


O’erturned his infant’s bed he found 
With blood-stained covert rent, 

And all around the walls and ground 
With recent blood besprent. 


He called his child—no voice replied; 
He searched with terror wild; 

Blood, blood he found on every side; 
But nowhere found his child. 


‘Hell hound, my child’s by thee devoured,’ 
The frantic father cried. 

And to the hilt his vengeful sword 
He plunged in Gelert’s side. 


His suppliant looks, as prone he fel 
No pity could impart, 

But still, his Gelert’s dying yell 
Passed heavy o’er bis heart. 


Aroused by Gelert’s dying yell 
Some slumberer wakened nigh, 
What words the parent’s joy could te 
To hear his infant’s cry? 


Concealed beneath a tumbled heap 
His hurried search had missed, 

All glowing from his rosy sleep 
The cherub boy he kissed. 


Nor scathe had he, nor harm, nor dread, 
But the same couch beneath 

Lay a gaunt wolf, all torn and dead; 
Tremendous still in death. 


Ah, what was then Lewellyn’s pain! 
For then the truth was clear. 

The gallant hound the wolf had slain 
To save Lewellyn’s heir. 


Vain, vain, was all Lewellyn’s woe; 
‘Best of thy kind, adieu! 

The frantic blow, which laid thee low, 
This heart shall ever rue.’ 


And now a gallant tomb they raise 
With costly sculpture decked, 

And marbles storied with his praise 
Poor Gelert’s bones protect. 


There never could the spearman pass, 
Nor forester unmoved, 

There, oft, the tear-besprinkled grass 
Lewellyn’s sorrow proved. 


And there he hung his horn and spear. 
And there, as evening fell, 

In fancy’s ear he oft would hear 
Poor Gelert’s dying yell. 


And till great Snowden’s rocks grow old 
And cease the storms to brave, 
The consecrated spot shall hold 
The name of Gelert’s grave. 
KENNEL NOTES. 
NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Kennel notes are inserted in this column free of rey To insure 
‘ollo 


publication of notes, correspondents MUST GIVE the wing par- 
ticulars of each animal; 

1. Color. 6. Name and residence of owner, 
2. Breed. buyer or seller. 

8. Sex. 7. Sire, with his sire and dam. 

4. Age, or 8. Owner of sire. 

5 


. Date of birth, of breeding or 9. Dam, with her sire and dam. 
of death. 10. Owner of dam. 


All names must be plainly written. Communication on one side of 


paper only, and signed with writer’s name. 
NAMES CLAIMED. 
Ge See instructions at head of this column. 


Leila and Sheila. By Mr. Fred. W. Rothera, Spring Creek Farm 
Kennels, Simcoe, Ont., for Scotch collie bitch, whelped-Jan. 22, 1883, 


by Ch. Marcus out of owner's imported Lassie. 


Bret Harte, Billy Taylor, —_ Togsle. By Mr. Geo. W. Leavitt, Jr., 
es 


Boston, Mass., for s eo, eau—Gem). See sales. 
Romp. By Mr. W. Kirk, 

ticked setter dog Ts Nov. 17, 1882 (Dash III.—Bessie). 
Currer Bell. By Mr. 8. B. Dilley, Rosendale, Wis., for liver and 


white Poates. bitch, whelped Sept. 10, 1882, by his Ranger out of 


White Lilly (Dime—Queen). 

Clipper. By Fulton Kennel Club, Canal Fulton, Ohio, for white, 
black and tan beagle dog, whelped Dec. 13, 1882, by their champion 
Boxer (Cameron’s Boxer—Webb’s Lady) out of their Lill (Warrior— 


Rosey). 

Gusev. By Fulton Kennel Club, Canal Fulton, Ohio, for white, 
black and tan beagle dog, whel Dec. 13, 1882, by their champion 
Boxer (Cameron’s Boxer—Webb’s Lady) out of their Lill (Warrior— 


Rosey). 

Prodilie. By Fulton Kennel Club, Canal Fulton, Ohio, for white, 
black and tan beagle dog, whelped Dec. 17, 1882, by their champion 
Boxer (Cameron’s Boxer—Webb’s Lady) out of their Bergold’s Lady 
—— one. 

Lill ff. By Fulton Kennel Club, Canal Fulton, Ohio, for white, 
black and tan beagle bitch, whel: Dec. 18, 1882, by their champion 
Boxer (Cameron’s Boxer-—Webb’s Lady) out of their Lill (Warrior— 
Rosey). 

Be .. old's Melody. By Fulton Kennel Club, Canal Fulton, Ohio, 
for white, black and tan beagle bitch, whelped Dec. 13, 1882, by their 
champion Boxer (Cameron’s Boxer—Webb’s Lady) out of their Lill 
(Wai ere) 

Lena. By Fulton Kennel Club, Canal Fulton, Ohio, for white and 
tan beagle bitch, whelped Dec. 17, 1882, by their champion Boxer 
(Cameron’s Boxer—Webb’s Lady) out of their Bergold’s Lady 
(Vidocq—Finesse). 

Cee iN, Sas wha Rats oat wie cash 
w » 3, yun’s Taurus out o e’s Dinah II. 

7 [ By Mr. Frank Storrs, Brookline, Mass., for red 
Irish setter dog, by Rory O’More out of Gay (Elcho—Fire Fly). 

aygd Larry Dunn. By Mr, Chas. J. Stewart, Jamaica, L. I., 
tor re Irish setters, by Wenzel’s Chief out of Pettit’s Beesey. 


est Winstead, for black,. white and 
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Rodman, Bona, Duncan. By Mr. Chas. J. Stewart, Jamaica, L. I., 
for lemon and white English setter puppies, by Waterbury’s St. Ives 
out of Forshew’s Feather. 

Sir Kay, Friar Tuck, Lady Enid. By Paymaster George R. Wat- 
kins, U.S. N., for white and orunge English setter puppies, whelped 
June 14, 1882, by Emperor Fred out of Crook. 

Carrie W. By Paymaster George R. Watkins, U.S. N., for biue 
belton English setter bitch, whelped June 14, 1882, by Emperor Fred 
out of Crook. 

Brimstone. By Mr. Washington A. Coster, Flatbush, L. L., for 
lemon and white English setter bitch pup, whelped Dec. 15, 1882, by 
champion Gladstone out of Swazey (Rake—Fanny). 

Lady Noble. By Mr. Edward Odell, New Orleans, La.. for black, 
white and tan English setter bitch, whelped April 9, 1882, by Count 
Noble out of Sanborn’s Nellie. 

Bruce. By Mr. J. W. Houston, Chicago, Ill, for liver amd white 

ointer dog, whelped Nov. 12, 1882, by Hindoo (champion Faust— 
evonshire Lass) out of Flight (champion Bow—Madge). 

Tot D. By Mr. H. M. Delapole, Hyde Park, Mass., liver and white 
ticked pointer bitch, whelped March 11, 1882, by Sport (Duke—Betsy) 
out of Tot (Sam—Vivina). 

Valor, Chancellor, Guard, St. Nicholas, Judge. By Mr. Chas. E. 
Shaw, Clinton, Mass., for mastiff dogs, whelped Jan. 10, 1883, by his 
Duke (Buff—Belle) out of his Pride (Duke—Juno), 

Count Flake. By Mr. James Anthony, Fall River, Mass., for 
black, white and tan ticked English setter dog, whelped Oct. 16, 
1882, by Cashier (Dash III.—Opal) out of Flake (Dundee—Swazey). 

Capelline. By Dr. N. P. Spencer, Fall River, Mass., for black and 
white ticked English setter dog, whelped Oct. 16, 1882, by Cashier 
(Dash III.—Opal) out of Flake (Dundee—Swazey). 

Count Dash. By Mr. Edward Odell, New Orleans, La., for black, 
white and tan English setter dog, whelped May 21, 1882, by Count 
Noble out of Dashing Novice. 1 

BRED. 


ee See instructions at head of this columu. 

Sally—Buckallew. Mr. T. F. Connolly’s(Flatbush, L. I.) lemon belton 
setter bitch Sally (Belton—Blonde) to Mr. W. A. Coster’s (Flatbush, 
L. I. ) Buckallew (Druid—Ruby), Jan. 13. 

White Lilly—Ranger. Mr. 5S. B. Dilley’s (Rosendale, Wis.} pointer 
bitch White Lilly roy to his Ranger, Jan. 28. 

Nell—Turk.—Mr. W. H. Lee’s mastiff bitch Nell (Max—Fawn) to 
owner’s Turk (Rajah—Brenda), Jan. 3. 

Queen Bess—Prince Waldemar, Mr. W. H. Lee's mastiff bitch 
Queen Bess (Turk—Baby) to Prince Waldemar (Crown Prince— 
Negress), Jan 5. 

Druidess—Turk. Mr. W. H. Lee’s mastiff bitch Druidess to owner’s 
Turk, Jan. 7. 

Jule—Turk, Mr. C. W. Cook’s mastiff bitch Jule (Jack-—Baby) to 
Mr. W. H. Lee’s Turk, Jan. 14. 

Dot—Dash. Mr. C. A. Dole’s (Lynn, Mass.) lemon and white 
pointer bitch Dot (Guess—Spot) to Mr. A. M. Tuft’s lemon and white 
pointer Dash (Dash—Tuft’s Jenny), Jan. 19. 

Spider—Hornell Dandy. The Hornell Spaniel Club’s (Hornells- 
ville, N. Y.) black and white cocker bitch Spider (Bob III.—Prin) to 
their black cocker Hornell Dandy (Bucephalus—Black Bess) Jan. 1. 

Feeney—Bonunza.— Mr. J. Bryson’s liver colored cocker bitch 
Feeney (Dunkirk Dan—Josie) tothe Hornell Spaniel Club’s black 
spaniel Bonanza (Brush II.—Niven’s Nellie), Jan, 5. 

Hornell Anna—Bonanza.—- The Hornell Spaniel Club’s black and 
tan cocker Anna to their black spaniel Bonanza, Jan. 11. 

Madge— Hornell Dandy. The Hornell Spaniel Club’s liver cocker 
Madge (Benedict—Madcap) to their Hornell Dandy, Jan. 15. 

Felle—Hornell Dandy. The Hornell Spaniel Club’s black and tan 
cocker Belle (Waddell’s Beau—Blanche) to their Ho:nell Dandy, 
Jan, 25. 

Hornell Flora—Bonunzu. The Hornell Spaniel Club’s black 
cocker Hornell Flora (Bub—Jenny) tu their black spaniel Bonanza. 

Curly--Bub. Mr. Marion Jayne’s (Woodhull, N Y.) liver cocker 
bitch Curley (Jack—Topsy) to the Hornell Spaniel Club’s Bub (Brush 
--Rhea), Jan. 31. 

Aileen—Rock. Dr. J. 8. Niven’s (London, Ont.) Irish terrier bitch 
Aileen to his Rock. 

Lorna—Biz. Dr. Wm. Jarvis’s (Claremont, N. H.) Irish setter 
bitch Lorna to Mr. McIntosh’s (Pittsburgh, Pa.) Biz, Jan. 24. 

Lady Abbess—Priam. Mr. Fred. W. Rothera’s (Spring Creek Farm 
Kennels, Simcoe, Ont.) imported rough-coated St. Bernard bitch 
Lady Abbess (Hero—Lottie) to his imported rough-coated St. Bernard 
dog Priam (champion Hector—champion Amy). 

Novice—Priam. Mr. Fred. W. Rothera’s imported rough-coated 
St. Bernard bitch Novice to his imported rough-coated St. Bérnard 
dog Priam (champion Hector—champion Amy). 

Harebell—Smuglar. Mr. A. H. Wakefield’s (Providence, R. I.) 
English beagle bitch Harebell (Flute—Cosette) to Mr. H. A. Short’s 
(Johnston, R. I.) Smuglar (Flute—Queen), Jan. 31. 

Flirt—Dinks. Mr. George Ayre’s black and tan setter bitch Flirt 
(Shot—Gypsy) to Mr. Hartwell’s Dinks (Natt—Bess), Feb. 7. 

Lotna—Lance._ Mr. Bayard Thayer's (Boston, Mass.) imported 
eo bitch Lotna to Mr. J. E. Thayer’s Lance (Bran—Maida II.), 

eb. 5. 

Gay—Rory O’More., The Rory O’More Kennel’s (Albany, N. Y.) 
=. rish setter bitch Gay (Elecho—Fire Fly) to champion Rory 
)’More. 

Anne Boleyn—Rory O' More, Jr. The Rory O’More Kennel’s 
(Albany, N. Y.) red Irish setter bitch Anne Boleyn (Rory O’More— 
Queen Bess) to their Rory 0’More, Jr. (Rory O’More—Norah O’ More). 

Mignon—Gloss. Mr. Kugene Powers’s (Cortland, N. Y.) black and 
white ticked cocker spaniel bitch Mignon (Dart—Daisey II.) to his 
Gloss (Bub—Jenny), Feb. 3. 

Boadicia--Turk. Dr. J. W. Alsop’s (Middletown, Conn.) imported 
mastiff bitch Boadicia (Rajah—Queen) to Mr. H. W. Lee’s (Boston, 
Mass.) Turk (Rajah— Prenda). 


WHELPS. 


ee” See instructions at head of this column. 

Lassie—Marcus. Mr. Fred. W. Rothera’s (Spring Creek Farm 
Kennels, Simcoe, Ont.) imported Scotch collie bitch Lassie, Jan. 22; 
nine (one dog) by champion Marcus (seven dead). 

Lil—Boxer, The Fulton Kennel Club’s (Canal Fulton, Ohio) 
champion beagle bitch Lill (Warrior—Rosey), Dec. 13, 1882, four (two 
dogs) by their champion Boxer. 

Bergold’s Lady—Borer. The Fultou Kennel Club’s (Canal Fulton, 
Ohio) white and tan beagle bitch Bergold’s Lady (Vidocq —Finesse), 
Dec, 17, 1882, four (two dogs) by owner’s champion Honan (one 
dog and one bitch since dead). 

Biddy—Chief. Mr. George Laick’s (North Tarrytown, N. Y.) red 
and white Irish setter bitch Biddy (Rodman’s Dash—his Belle), Feb. 2, 
five (two dogs) by Mr. Max Wenzel’s Chief. 

Maud—Dobbin. Mr. W. J. Comstock’s (Providence, R. I.) imported 
pug bitch Maud, Jan. 24, four (two dogs) by his imported Dobbin. 

Rose—Elcho. Dr. Wm. Jarvis’s (Claremont, N. H.) Irish setter 
— Rose, Jan. 18, six, to his champion Elcho, one dog and bitch 

ving. 

Bene—lrank. Dr. J. 8. Niven’s (London, Ont.) black cocker biteh 
Bene (Bob III.—-Black Bess); one black dog to his Frank. 

Chica. Mr. J. F. Johns’s English setter bitch Chica (Royal Blue— 
Diana), Feb. 6, eight (five dogs) by Waters’s Grouse (Grouse—Romp). 

Gretchen. Mr. Wm. Loeffler’s (Preston, Minn.) Dachshund bitch 
Gretchen, Feb. 5, eight (six dogs) by imperted Bergman. 

Nora, Mr. A. A. Sampson's (Troy, N. Y.) red Irish setter bitch 
Nora (Elcho—Fire Fly), Feb. 6, ten, by Mr. W. H. Pierce’s Glencho 
(Elcho— Noreen). 

Lulu I. Mr. J. J. Seanlan’s (Fall River, Mass.) red Irish setter 
_ Lulu II. (Berkley—Lulu), Feb. 8, ten (five degs) by Dick (Von- 


Spice. Mr. H. C. Miller’s (Hudson, N. Y.) red Irish setter bitch 
oa (Dirke—Jessimer), Jan. 20, five (three dogs) by Guess (Chief 

illey). 

pee Dr. J. W. Alsop’s (Middletown, Conn.) imported 
mastff bitch Cleopatra (Taurus Il.—Boadicia), Jan. 7, five, one dog 
and one bitch living, by Judge (—— — Mrs. Barlow’s Ruth). 


SALES. 


Ee See instructions at head of this column. 

Dashing Berwyn—May Druid whelp. Black, white and tan setter 
= puppy, a Nov. 20, 1882, by Dashing Berwyn, black, white 
and tan (Dash II.—Countess Bear), out of May Druid, black, white 
and tan (Druid—Nilsson), by Mr. J. A. Rockwood, West Medford, 
Mass., to Mr. Arnold Burges, Hillsdale, Mich. 

Druid—Gessie whelp. Blue belton setter dog, whelped Feb. 14, 
1882, by Mr. J. A. Rockwood, West Medford, Mass., to Mr. W. H. 
Cowing, Roxbury, Mass. 

Titus, Black and tan English setter dog Titus (Coin—Greenavugh’s 
Beauty), whel Jan, 13, 1882, by Mr. L. F. Patterson, Bainbridge, 
Ga., to Mr. 8. M. Weld, Boston, Mass. 

Beau—tiem whélps. Two black dog and one liver spaniel bitch 
puppies, whelped Nov. 4, 1882, a Geo. 8. Tucker, Peterboro, 
N. H., to Mr. Geo. 8. Leavitt, Jr.. ton, Mass. 

Beau—Black Bess whelp. One liver spaniel dog whelp, by Dr. J. 8. 
Niven, London, Ont., to Mr. G. A. Henrichs, Moosehead, Minn. 

Doctor—Dolly whelp. One black ate bitch eg by Dr. J. 8. 
Niven, London, Ont., to Mr. 8. G. Virtue, Moosehead, Minn. 


Dash Ill.—Bessie whelps. Black, white and ticked dog to Mr. 
Willard W. Lewis, Rockland, Mass. ; a black and white ticked dog to 
ze. Chae. eee ee a6 —_ soe ae dog to Mr. Soo: fom 

en, New e, N. ¥.. a ‘en ay, Augus' a., DB; 
Wm. Kirk, West Winsted. = ee ™ 

Major. Black and tan setter dog Major (Jerome Marble’s Grouse— 
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ueen Bess II.), by Mr. John N. Hickey, Montreal, Canada, to Mr. | movement, being locked by the position of the breech-block, held in 

. Blackwood, of the same place. . place by the lever, which, in turn, is held by the lever-spring. 

Ray. Black, white and tan le bitch, whel June 27, 1882, The arm is fired by a partially-concealed hammer, striking against 
Victor—Bessie), by M. M. Nissley, Elizabethtown, Pa., to Mr. Adam | the ——_ precisely in line with the axis of the bore. The extrac- 
tump, Hickory Hollow, Pa. tion, usually powerful, is by a lever, pivoted upon the main lever-pin, 

Lena. Black, white and tan beagle bitch, whelped June 27, 1882 | below the chamber, and struck by the backward movement of the 
Victor —Bessie), by Mr. M. M. Nissley, Elizabethtown, Pa., to Mr. | short arm of the main lever. 
ohn Maguire, Kingston, Pa. The rifle is of the standard .45 caliber. Length of bariel, 32 iuches. 

Lotta, Black, white and tan beagle bitch, whelped June 27, 1882 | Total length without bayonet, 4814 inches. 

(Victor—Bessie), by Mr. M. M. Nissley, Elizabethtown, Pa., to Mr. Weight without bayonet, 914 lbs. Twist, lin 18. Grooves, six or 
John Maguire, Kingston, Pa. eight, as may sbe preferred, and not to exceed (003) three thou- 

Scot. ack, white and tan beagle dog, whelped June 27, 1882 | sandths in depth... 

(Victor—Bessie), by Mr. M. M. Nissley, Elizabethtown, Pa., to Mr. The parts peculiar to and essential to the system are as follows, 
Peter Cahill, White Rock, R. I. viz. : 

Count Dash. Black, white and tan English setter dog, whelped Of Wood (2).—1, Butt stock; 2, tip stock. _ 

May 21, 1882 (Count Noble—Dashing Novice), by Mr. D. C. Sanborn, | _ Principal Metallic Parts not Otherwise Mentioned (13).—1, Hammer; 

Dowling, Mich., to Mr. Edward Odell, New Orleans, La. 2, main spring; 3, gear spring; 4, gear spring; 5, safety spring; 6, 
Lady Noble. Black, white and tan English setter bitch, whelped | frame; 7, lever; 8, breech block; 9, trigger plate; 10, lever and trig- 

April 9, 1882 (Count Noble—Nellie), by Mr. D. C. Sanborn, Dowling, | ger Se 11, firing pin; 12, extractor; 13, safety stop. 

Mich., to Mr. Edward Odell, New Orleans, La. Screws and Pins (6).—1, Lever spring, screw; 2, gear spring, screw; 

Cashier—Flake whelps. Black and white ticked English setters, | 3, safety spring, screw; 4, main lever, pin; 5, lever and breech block, 

whelped Oct. 16, 1882, by Mr. J. J. Scanlan, Fall River, Mass., a dog | pin; 6, safety stop, pin. = ee 
to Dr. N. P. Spencer, same place, a dog to Mr. H. A. Waldron,| The breech-action and lock are exceedingly light, admitting un- 
Providence, R. I., a bitch to Mr. E. A. Austin, Providence, R. 1., a | usual weight of barrel, while there is at the same time a ‘sense of 
bitch to Mr. Frank Kelly, New Bedford, Mass., and a bitch to Mr. | absolute safety to the marksman, of which the match-shooter must 
F. E. Smith, Providence, R. I. at all times feel most positively assured. The sear is firmly locked 
Count Flake. Black, white and tan ticked English setter dog, | and secured by an automatic device which abundantly assures 
whelped Oct. 16, 1882, by Cashier (Dash III.—Opal) out of Flake | against accidental discharge, and so arranged that when great 
(Dundee—Swazey), by Mr. J. J. Scanlan, Fall River, Mass., to Mr. | rapidity of fire is desired, the rifle may be fired with the first motion 
James Anthony, same place. after closing. F 
Rory O’More—Quail LII. whelp. Red Irish setter bitch, by the The trigger is so shaped and pivoted, as to have the most perfect 
Rory O’More Kennels, Albany, N. Y.,to Mr. Chas. R. Thorburn, | pull-off possible, within the requirements of the 6-lb. rule. The 
Neéw York. general form is excellent, and no more perfect lines or proportions 
Rory O’ More—Gay whelp. Red Irish setter bitch, by the Rory have been produced. ; ; 
O’More Kennels, Albany, N. Y., to Mr. F. R. Rowley, Dailas, Texas. The strength of the arm is abundantly sufficient for the require- 
Rory O’More—Nerah O'More whelps. Red Irish setters, by the | ments of the military service, and the workmanship is superior 
Rory O’More Kennels, Albany, N. Y.,a dog to Mr. J. C. McCleery, | throughout. 
Milton, Pa., and a bitch to Mr. L. S. Collyar, Rising Farm, Ga. The arm possesses in a marked degree the many features neces- 
sary in a match-rifie, while for simplicity, safety, accuracy, rapidity 
DEATHS. _ ek o ae. a eee 3 er aga Se: and 
See instructions at head of this column. ight recoil, it is believed to be the rival of any. Its thorough sim- 
=. vos. Dr. Wm. hs (Claremont, N. N.) Irish setter plicity and extremeiy few parts, cannot fail to assure its compara- 
bitch Fanny Fern, Jan. 25. 


tively — on openness or a eigen ° + 

: a ’ scav City W : : In regard to the ammunition best suited to this weapen, a cart- 
ane rate ola by bio od nen - aw _ a pert pea om tie. | Tidge consisting of a 2, 6-10 inch straight brass shell or case has been 
temper Jan, 2 , , , adopted. Great a has been oe 7. ~ finish - —_ core and 
’ ae le ie ba pera eaves chamber, to insure the passage of the bullet into the rifling without 
eth ME, Geni VaRrlers lver and white ticked potnter dog | fnjury't6 the patch he tests have ben with ou Bilan and 
Bow—Queen whelps. Pointers, whelped Jan. 8 (thirteen) owned by oe se hg en eS ae oe oct oa pe ae, has 
Mr. Rdward O@ell, New Orleans. La. been discovered in the former. On the contrary, after extensive 
, experiment, dating as far back as August last, Mr. Brown feels con- 
PRESENTATIONS. fident of the superiority of the American ammunition, with which 
” ; : our American marksmen have been so uniformly successful for 
2 See instructions at head of this column. years past, over all ranges, in all varieties of weather and climate, 
Irish Terriers. Dr. J.S. Niven (London, Ont.) has presented one | @nd will recommend 100 to 105 grains of powder charges, with 550- 
Irish terrier dog to Mr. A. Johnston (London, Ont.), one dog: to Mr. | grain patched bullet, the former always selected from known brands, 
E. Gleghorn (London, Ont.), one bitch to Mr. D. Atkin (London, Ont.). | that insure ready and pertect cleaning, with greatest uniformity of 

Carrie W. Paymaster Geo. R. Watkins, U.S. N., has presented fouling. 3 . 
to Dr. H. F. Aten (Brooklyn, N. Y.) the blue belton English setter | _The use of grease or oil as a lubricant will not be recommended, 
bitch Carrie W., by Emperor Fred out of Crook. waxed wads or strong felt disks being used instead. The bullet then 
Tot D. Liver and white ticked pointer bitch, whelped March 11, | being seated very tightly in the shell, a perfect gas-check, with no 
1882 (Sport—Tot), by Mr. G. E. Hall, Boston, Mass., to Mr. Harry M. | tenacious fouling of plastering of the barrel, is assured. In a dry 

















THE RIFLES FOR THE MATCH. 


2 reports from the sub-committee on rifles, appointed by the 
National Rifle Association to secure an arm or arms for the 

match of 1883 are appended. Col. Bodine, on behalf of the Reming- 

ton rifle, reported: 

Gentlemen of the Committee on International Military Match: 

I respectfully submit the following report on selection of rifles for 
use in the coming International Military Match. 

Immediately at conclusion of the late contest I commenced a series 
of experiments with the intention of improving both guns and 
ammunition, but more particularly the latter, as it was evident that 
our ammunition was radically defective. Having procured one of 
the best English rifles, I fitted it with improved vernier sights, and 
tested it at both short and long ranges, and in this way procured a 
record of its average capacity as a standard. : 

I carried out my experiments with the determination to use noth- = 
ing but clean, quick powder, and a bullet of a degree of hardness BOSTON, Feb. 10.—For the first time for some six or eight weeks 
never before used by our military experts. the gentlemen who delight in rifle shooting at Walnut Hill were to- 

I first tried the same gun as was used by us in the late match, so | day blessed with a clear sky and a bright sun. The wind blew from 
altered as to take the 2.6-10 shell, with satisfactory results, using | 12 o’clock, but gave little trouble, although the light was quite daz- 
such powder and bullet as I will recommend further on. I now | zling. The attendance was very good, and some fine scores were 
recommend the alteration of all rifles of that pattern, so as to adapt | put in, of which the following are among the best: 
them to the 2.6-10 shell, and with an opening or freeing of bore at Creedmoor Practice Match 
mouth of shell to allow of free entry of bullet. : 


> Park. Mass atmosphere moisture must be carefully supplied to the inside of the 
ee ee Saeiet oa, when not too hot, by caeuie of the brush. 

pee RRS The rifle, when thus properly used and treated, apparently requires 

no cleaning out between ranges, or during an entire day’s shooting. 
+ . I desire to express my appreciation of the able and, at ail times, 
Hifle and Gra Shooting cheerful assistance of Vol. John Bodine, my associate on this com- 
, ” mittee, whose report on the new rifle by the a has also 
been submitted. To avoid loss of valuable time, our labors were, by 
mutual understanding, divided, and necessarily resulted in two re- 

ris. 

To insure prompt attention, communications should be ad- Pot may be proper to add to this paper that, although it is 
dressed tothe Forest and Stream Publishing Co.,and not to | true our manufacturers have had British arms of the most ap- 
individuals, in whose absence from the office matters of im- | proved make, including examples of different makers, 100 numerous 
portance are liable to delay. tor mention, before them for examination or copy, there will not be 

, found in the Brown standard rifle aught that can be recognized as 
of British origin or British system. ‘This being the fact the ready 
jealousies apparently already entertained by the British press, of 
American rities made on ‘‘English lines,’’ or the use of English gun- 
powder, and fears that their riflemen, if beaten in 1883, are destined 
to experience the pangs of the ‘struck eagle” that 

“Stretched upon the plain, 
No more thro’ rolling clouds to soar again, 
Viewed his own plumage on the fatal dart, 
And winged the shatt that quivered in his heart.” 
May at once be dismissed. 
Respectfully, your obedient servant, 
H. G. LitcHFIELpD, 
Chairman Sub-committee on Rifles for Return Match. 


RANGE AND GALLERY. 














There have been two guns offered for use in the coming match, the | 4 Duffer............-.-..0eeseeeeeee eee 5554555 4 5 5—48 
Remington and Browu guns. Of the latter, I am unable to speek JB Thomas ..........-.-02- sees eee eeeee BODES 16 Ge, So See 
from personal knowledge as to its performance, I can commend this | J P Bates .............-...-e sees eee eee B40" 24/6040) 68-48 
gun for its correct proportions, and neat and effective action. I beg J A CODD... 2... esse eee ence neers nena ees 4 445 : 4 24 
to refer you to the chairman of the sub-committee for further in- : S Breed.... 12.0... -.eeeee eee eeeeees : 5 : 4 o 4 4 5 3-42 
formation as to this rifle. s MABONG 55:5 onan vin etn vanishes cedsesasd 4 4 : 3 : 4544 5-41 

My report will be confined to a gun furnished me by E. Remington | JG Whitcomb................-.-+.1+++- 3 4 £5 4 4 4-0 5-8 
& Sons, This ritle is of plain military finish, without pistol grip, and | K ¥ Thomas.................-.-.+..++5- 44-4 4°54 £6 3 4-8 
with a modification in the rifling, consisting of a narrower land and AS Wilson. ..........-0-. 0s ee eeeee renee CAGES AS ES SD 
signty deeper pes, the —, = —— > vee ee Creedmoor Prize Match. 

esss harpness to anglenext to land; in fact, a slight rounding up o + ~ 

the sharp angles formerly used—spiral, 1 in 18; shell, 2.6-10. This can, A ga | Cod Geert et © Se Oecg ne ¢ 5 ‘ . 4 : : ‘ : .-? 
from the first trial, showed extreme accuracy when the-shells were | j B Thomas ............ .... ; eS 2.84.2 8S 6 4 
of exact length, but it was extremely troublesome to fit shells so as | ‘4 J Qarter................------e0e- eee 5-4 22S SG a tee 
to get the same results from day to day. MURA i oa ie e425 6 4 Boe 

I finally fitted a bullet to itof my own make, of extreme hardness, | @ Ww Whitcomb...........--....----.... £ 2°48 % 8 2-2 4 
using lead, tin, and antimony, and with this bullet Ihave obtained | ~ " "UT 
such results at from 100 to 1,000yds. as to warrant me in saying that 
I consider this gun at least equal to English guns used in match. 9 6 7 10 10 782 

The ammunition used by me is compact and effective, strictly 8 5 7 9 9 10-81 
military, bullet seated half ‘its lehgth, powder 75 or 80 grains, Curtis 7 5 4 8 10 9-79 
& Harvey No. 6, or American Ducking Powders of about the same 9 44 7 9 9—%8 
grade and grain, bullet either 550 or 520 grains, so alloyed as to be 9 6 8 9 6 87 
of the same temper of English bullet. Wadding, fine felt, either 6 8 10 % % 8% 
Ely’s or Union Metallic Company’s, and about 1-200 inch larger than 8 7 5 9 6 6—70 
bore, patch about 2-1000 inch thickness and of not too tough a paper, 8 5 6 6 8 10—59 
but of _— a as = resist hay enon og rysia ne = — 
ture. use a thin jute wad on powder, then two of above felt wads, x 
which are soaked in a hot mixture of equal parts of Bayberry tallow, | 4 6 9 . _ 7 9 10 10—88 
pure sperm oil, and lard, for cold weather, and less sperm oil in Oo Ae 1 {6S 
summer, The wads are seated with a funnel-shaped tool, squarely | 4 . 8 9 ‘ 9 2 : oe re 
and with great care, as any defect in seating wads is destructive of | F Dwight....... ..........--. B aCe ae eee 2 = 
accuracy. If shells are reloaded they must be cleaned and polished | E A Join...........-...... .--. ae Ls : 4 5 : 7 4 a 
on the inside, where bullet is seated, and they must be frequently | J P Bates..................... ie am art 2 : 3 
examined as to length, as they sometimes are found elongated and | J B Thomas (mil).... ........ $333 4.8.4 2°42 —39 
amet ’ =e ag ay shoulder * — —- w Rest Match. 

ain decidedly 0: e opinion that, in military ammunition, the 

low grades of powder used in small-bore, target rifles must be dis- 4 Cn Rea ree aes ee . = S 2 e = iS = . = 
carded; we must use a cleaner and quicker powder, and a hard bul-| 4 § paprris................... 10 10 9 10 10 10—96 
let and felt lubricating wads; as by doing this we eliminate fouli : 9 9 8 8 10 10 10—98 
and leading of barrel. Irecommend that the Association invite a Silvestre "9 9 8 9 9 10-10 10 9 9-8 
makers to participate in the effort to procure a military arm which | #4 Join........ 8 810 9 810 9 10 7—88 
will be equal to its performance with our unequalled target rifles. | freq Field.................-..6 %7 5 8 &8 % 710 9 8% 

Joun BopINE. | G Warren (mil)............... $ 66768 & 7 T FB 


mer the new Brown rifle, Col. Litchfield made the following state-| "Gs RpNER, Mass., Feb. 7.—At the last meet of the Gardner Rifle 


To the Secretary of the National Rifle Association: Club, at Hackmatack Range, only four members faced the bulls- 
» Sm: On Dec. i9 ult., [had the honor to hand the chairmanof the | eye. The distance was 200 yards, off-hand. The inch ring and 
committee on the return international rifle match my reportaschair- | Creedmoor target continued was the one used. The score is as fol- 


man of the sub-comniittee on rifles for the match, which report brief- | 1ows: C zn © Totals 

ly stated that a military rifle, suited to all the requirements of the ? 00 . 198 95 
match, had been perfected by Mr. J. H. Brown, of New York, and | G F Ellsworth ¢ % = 136 89 
that rifles by other makers were also being perfected, with a view to | GC Goodal & os : 128 82 
the coming competition. F Underwood... .. ee 3 a 2 OSs 





On request of the executive committee of the National Rifle Asso- | C Shumway 
ciation, I submit the following brief description of the rifle men- STRING MEASUREMENT.—I am not much given to overmuch en- 
tioned, with remarks upon cartridges found best suited to same. thusiasm in the matter of modern long-range rifie practice. When 

The rifle is of the cless having a fixed chamber, closed by a mova- | dur long-range magnates agree on a target on which it is quite pos- 
ble breech-block, which slides vertically and requires in operating | s ible for a 30-inch string to beat one of 20 inches, I am ready to dis- 
four motions—viz., opened, loaded, close j, fired. eard the table of the multiples, hang up my old target rifle, and deny 

By depressing the lever the breech-block is drawn downward from | the single rule of three. The further you get from the center cross 
its position in rear of the barrel, and the hammer is cocked by acam- | the better, so that you barely cut the 5,4or3. String measure is the 
shaped lug, on the rear of the breech-block, working against the con- | only measure, and to this complexion we shall come at last, each and 
vex breast of thehammer, Theaction is closed by reversing the ' all. I don’t throw up my hat and hurrah once in ten years. But I 


‘ 








[Fes. 15, 18 *. 





am inclined to give the old felt a toss and get jubilant over that 200yd. 
diagram with the ‘‘Brown standard.’’ Ten consecutive shots on a 
five-inch string! ! I know it never'was made before by any rifle. 
Such a gun ought to beat the world with good e' eering, and it 
can. Begin to feel asthough I should like to ‘‘qualify” as a decimal 
fraction of the coming team myself. As to the coming gun, I think 
it has come. —NESSMUK. 


CAMDEN, N. J.—An interesting shooting match was held Feb. 7 
at the club rooms of the Primrose Social, at Camden, N. J., by the 
members of the organization. The gun used was a large spring gun, 
globe and peep sights. Distance, 48ft. The target of honor was a pic- 
ture. Shooting at a pin’s head. the best shot being }gin. from pin, the 
worst about fa, from pin. There were 18 prizes, the winners being 
as follows: 1st, Jos. 7 2d, A. Weaber; 3d, C. Wenz; 4th, W. 
Thompson; 5th, H. Plum; 6th, C. H. Stein; 7th, W. Stein, Jr.; 8th, E. 
Wenz; 9th, W. Martin; 10th, H. Wirth; 1lith, P. C. Smith; 12, E. 
Austermuhl; 13th, L. E. Stein; 14th, A. Meyers; 15th; Geo. Seybold; 
16th, J. Jacobs; 17th, P. C. Bott; 18th, H. Blackwell.’ Mr. Blackwell 
was also presented with a leather medal. There was shooting be- 
tween two teams, W. Stein, Jr., being captain of one, and E. Wenz 
of the other. Following is the score, 44in. center counting 12, so on: 
EW 91211 8—40 





ck cecetee val We SUOENEN, Ess dices ok 911 9 10—89 
C Stein... ..1011 11 9-41 LEStein............ 8 5 2 10—25 
ves sien cake 7 9 4 8—28 E Austermubl...... 31012 9—34 
A TP OEG 5 ow scckes 42 6 8-20 HPlum.............. 6 810 9-33 
W Thompson,...... 0% 7 620 PCSmith........... 8 812 8—36 
lw, eS 5610 8 6—29 WMartin............ 6 0 7 9-2 
H Blackwell........ 812 8 5—28 J Hussong.......... 811 8 10—87 
Jno Jacobs.........410 7 4-25 GSeybold........... 0 8 0 11—14 
A WEaber.....s55.0. 5% 6 °C THB PCR... 5.8 8 43 9-24 
WBE icngk: 44s xihecnsmiaeea ses WES. Tetehics oc satinss iter teapenes 264 


WORCESTER, Mass., Feb. 8.—There were not as many out to the 
weekly meet of the Worcester Rifle Association at Pine Grove Range 


to-day as usual. The wiod was strong and variable. The scores tell 
the story. 


Creedmoor Target. 


565565455 5 4-48 
4554544 4 5-4 
444465654 444 
45358544 4-42 
45645444 3-8 
4454444 8 441 
8444655 43 4-40 
Decimal Target. 

RINNE (its cic'sic exon dkoonaveneeemones 8677668 4 4 5-61 
PR oh vnc x cictisks nett on tena peswsues 48785 7 6 6 5-57 
Decimal Rest Target. 
re re 610 810 910 9 7 9 786 
CP II os ack tease osin.os ob ee eae 98 79 910 9 8 8 6—8 


WORCESTER, Mass., Feb. 7.—The Woodland Gun Club went out to 
their range to-day for a trial at breaking glass balls, thrown from a 
rotary trap, out of a possible 50. Following is the score. 


ST errr arr re 49 H W Webber............ Stel iaeee 36 
CE oie icaiviecioscevaniieeess BO TE Fi cisicninios vawtscaetvee never 34 
II ois.os viescvszaccswanils DC AP AOO S caivesosicscraccatceae 33 
EEE oceisieksclienexcicneesics SB DOT PIB 6 oo. 6s 5c ccvincatvestes 32 
es bing covets cuasecce sed Oe WE eis kas rec ecdecsencaeeue 32 
Oe TA a ona noc skscenasccscce Be Ei i555 ohina ds ccc abd 30 


J. B. Garland broke 21 out of 38; and J. T. Mascroft broke everyone 
of the 25 thrown for himn. 


THE TRAP. 


THE CHAMPIONS AT LOUISVILLE. 
RECORDS OF BOGARDUS AND CARVER. 


— two marksmen who are to compete on Thursday next at 
Louisville for the championship of the world in wing-shooting 
are well known over two continents, and they are to-day the leading 
rofessionals in the art of accurate and quick shooting. Capt. Adam 

. Bogardus, for more than thirty years past, has made the gun his 
means of livelihood. He was first heard of asa ree about 
1868, but for eighteen years prior to that date he had been leading a 
busy life onthe prairies south of Chicago as a practical field shot, 
sending immense quantities of game tothe Eastern markets. His 
first pigeon match from traps was in a sweepstakes in St. Louis, and 
his success was so great that a match was made with George Stan- 
ton, of Detroit, for $200 per side. The match was at fifty birds, shot 
at Elkhart, ul., the home of Bogardus. He killed forty-six, and 
won. He next met Abraham Kleeinman and was defeated, but shot 
again and defeated him. In the spring of 1869 he made a match to 
kill 500 page in 645 minutes, and this he won with 117 minutes to 
spare. This was shot with a single muzzle-loader. His next feat was 
to kill 100 birds straight. This was doue at Chicago, July 21, 1869, 
and later, at Detroit, he killed fifty-three birds in twenty minutes and 
forty seconds, loading and gathering himself. In the fall of that 
year a match for $1,000 per side against King, of Chicago, was won 
by Bogardus. 

Nathan Doxie, G. K. Fayette and J. J. Kleinman were successively 
beaten in various styles of matches, and at Detroit, in the fall of 
1870, he met Ira Paine upon the trap for the first time and beat him 
in a match for $500 per side. Paine at this time had a championship 
badge, which he had won in the East, and for this Bogardus chal- 
lenged him, the match coming off on Jan. 25, 1871, at the grounds of 
Hiram Woodruff, Long Island. Paine killed 88 to Bogardus’s 85. 
This match was the first use of a breech-loader by Bogardus. A 
six-days match, at 100 birds each day, for $500 per day, was made 
between these two rivals, but on the first day, the score standing £0 
for Bogardus to 62 for Paine, the latter refused to go on. His 
matches from this time on kept him very busy. He shot under all 
sorts of handicap and at.all ranges and against all comers. With Ira 
Paine he shot 10 matches and won 8 of them, and at one time he shot 
at 200 birds against 50each by Abe Kleinman, Abner Price, D. T. 
Elston and Benjamin Burton. Bogardus won by 178 to 176. The old 
champion has written challenges by the score and has traversed this 
— in every part, and every State has served as a shooting 
ground. 

Having gathered in all the championship and challenge badges 
that it was possible for him to shoot for, Capt. Bogardus determined 
to visit England and score yet wider triumphs, e went over ina 
very quiet fasnion, with the American Rifle Team, in June, 1875. He 
was desirous of securing a badge emblematic of the championship 
of the world, and this he did on August 7, 1875, at the Welsh Harp 
Grounds, Hendcn. tie whipped everything before him. He heat 
Shaw, the Manchester champion. and then, just before starting 
homeward, Mr. G. Rimell, one of the best ‘London shots, was 
matched against him, in a composite contest. The score stood: 5V 
birds each at 30yds., 5 oe 5yds apart, boti barrels, Bogardus, 27 
out of 36, Rimell, 23 out of 36; 20 birds at 2iyds. rise, 1 trap, one bar- 
rel, Bogardus, 19, Rimell, 16; 15 double rises at 18yds., two trap3, 
4yds, apart, both barrels, Bogardus, 26, Rimell, 18. 

Upon his return to this country he was more than ever feared as a 
shooter, and set herculean tasks for himself in the glags-ball breaking 
line. On Dec. 23, 1877 he shot and broke 5,000 glass balls in 6h. 13 mi. 
45 sec., missing 156, This was at Gilmore’s Garden, N. Y. City. He 
then started for California and astonished the people there, returning 
in time to shoot and break 1000 balls in 1h. 42 m. 58sec. On March 
16, 1877, he reduced the time to 1 h. 16 m. 40 sec.; and on Dec. 20, 1879 
in 7h. 19 m., he broke 5,500 balls at 18 yds. rise, missing 356. Tt is 
was at his shooting schoolin Eighth street, New York. In 1878, he 
took another run to England and met Mr. Cholmondeley-Pennell, 
winner of the;grand prize at Monaco, and shotat 100 birds, 30 yds. 
rise for a stake of $1,500 each. This wason June 28, 1878 and the 
score stood 70 for Bogardus to 68for Pennell. He arrived in New 
York in August, 1878. 

Dr. Wm. F. Carver is a plainsman and came from the far West. 
He was familiar with a frontier life and seemed te be a natural shot. 
During the centennial year he was heard of in some wonderful feats 
of marksmanship on the Pacific slope. A great deal of his work 
looked like clap-trap and trick shooting, and created some distrust 
of his abilities in this section of the country. On Dec. 12. 1877, he 
wrote from San Francisco a challenge which was published in the 
FOREST AND STREAM Of Jan. 3, 1878, and accepted, in part, by Bogar- 
dus, on Jan. 5, 1878. Nothing came of it, however, and when Carver 
came East his shooting was entirely with the riftie, and his doings 
with the Winchester rifle were extraordinary, and so different 
from what had been shown by previous shooters that he wasa 
great attraction. He had a num of exchanges of challenges 
with Bogardus, and on Jan. 18, 1879, the pair met ina room at 
the Astor House and agreed to have a six-day contest at 
20,000 glass balls, Bogardus to use a shotgun and Carver 

either shotgun orrifie. Carver sailed for Europe on Jan. 18, 187%. 
and the match was totake place dur ng the leiter part of the year 
when Carver expected to be back from: Europe. He shot a match at 
5,500 balls in 500 minutes, at thé Brooklyn Driving Park, July 138, 1878, 
breaking them easily with the rifle. Abroad he has displayed his 
skill from one end of Europe to the other, knocking over grouse on 
the Scotch moors, and then enjoying (?)some novel boar-shooting 
with Austrian mi . He has shot before royalty in a dozen 
countries, and suffered somewh at from what is antithetically styled 
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“British fair play’ when he tried to 
land against the members of the crack En 
of returning to America within the year, Dr. ver’s stay abroad 
continued until within a few weeks past, when he came home, to 
meet a challenge on his arrival from Captain Bogardus, and after 
some epistolary sparring the present contest har been arranged, 
which, while not a very exhaustive test, is at any rate a satifactory 
cne, if it will only be agreed upen beforehand as settling the matter 
of the championship of the world, for y for excellence in 
shooting the palm to-day lies between these two men. 


h gun clubs. 





MAINE ANTI-PIGEON BILL.—Augusta, Me., Feb. 6.—The Judici 
ary Committee gave a hearing this afternoon upon Section 2 of a bil 
presented by2Senator McLaughlin, of Portland, prohibiting pigeon 
shooting in the State. The bill was entitled, ‘‘An act for the preven- 
tion of cruelty,” and Section 2 provides: ‘‘Any person who shall keep 
or usé any live pigeon, fowl, or other bird for the purpose of a target, 
or to be shot at either for amusement or as a test of skill in marks- 
manship, and any person who shall shoot at any bird as aforesaid, 
or be present as a party, witness, umpire or judge at any such shoot- 
ing of any pigeon, fowl or bird, and any person who shall rent any 
building, shed, room, yard, field or premises, or shall knowingly 
suffer or permit the use of any building, shed, room, yard, field or 
premises for the purpose of shooting any pigeon, fowl or bird as 
aforesaid shall be punished by imprisonment in the county jail not 
exceeding thirty days, or by fine not exceeding fifty dollars, or by 
both such imprisonment and fine. Nothing in this section shall be 
construed as prouibiting the ote me in its wild ‘state for 
the purpose of human food.’ Hon. W. W. Thomas, Jr., of Portland, 
spoke against the bill. Mayor Vickery, of Augusta, an enthusiastic 
sportsman, Joshua Nye and others, appeared as witnesses. Mr. 
Emery 8. Ridlon, of Portland, was the champion of the bill. The 
bill was tabled for consideration at a meeting on Feb. 5. 


WAREHAM, Mass., Feb. 7.—A glass’ ball club was formed here in 
January, with the following officers: President, Walter 8. Griffith; 
Vice-President, E. F. Manamor; eee and Treasurer, J. C. 
Whipple; Directors, Albert Shaw, B. F. Manamon, H. B. Griffith; 
Committee, Dr. F. F. Marsh, R. H. Harlow, W.S.Savary. At the 
initial shoot of the club, the following scores were made: 18yds. 


rise, 25 balls each: 

DP IINN 6 5 66.0 oivcecdess ase Name bas 1111111111111111101111011—23 
OE oon. sos cccctecevcapeite ses 1111111111111101011111010—21 
NE. ns Sok ce vtsinslsocureeconcwen te 1001101110110100111101110—16 
MINI os Sisco cs ne Gc cadide tus iaes ne’ 1110011110111010010111111--18 
SATIN scp oa" 3 0s ctkar daw vnctivednaced 1000100010000101100010011— 9 
CE I Sag cis Scie sinls nse neOs canaaveumyed 0001000010000000000001000— 3 
Po n'o 0 ck ths Rec onaedteatoes 0101111111110101101100110—17 
Sr NDS ys ove o's vesecoscesdemocewued 00010001 10111001001111010—12 


1100111111111101011111101—20 
etectconkyen wus 1101110011101101111011111—19 
+++. -0110100100110011101011111—15 
pep errr 0010001011000000010011000— 8 
W S Griffith. ....1101100111111110001000101—15 
Dr Marsh ... . 0000000000000000100000100— 2 
PPP nnn masa ovis cadvevacssasacegene 0000001000011000110100100— 7 


IOWA.—A grand pigeon tournament, under the Iowa State rules, 
will be given by the Forester Gun Club of Davenport, Iowa, Tuesday,,. 
Wednesday, Thur-day and Friday, Feb. 20, 21, 22 and 23. Shooting from 
Parker plunge traps, except matches under English rules. S&S. F. 
Gilman, Aug. Schmidt, Committee of Arrangements. 


Frank Mannamon 
James Mannamon.... 
IIE 5. Sc ahc.2 sacs cues” sie we qa 
HB Wrest... ..5022056 










Pachting and | Canoeing. 





To insure prompt attention, communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Forest and Streatm Publishing Co., and not to 
individuals, in whose absence from the office matters of im- 
portance are liable to delay. 


FIXTURES. 


June 19—Atlantic Y. C. Annual Matches. 
June 21—New York Y. C. Annual Matches. 
June 23—Sea vanhaka Corinthian Matches. 


RACES SAILED IN NEW ENGLAND, 


ARRANGED ACCORDING TO DATE. 
April 6..Mosquito Y. C..... Rech woawae City Point. 
May 24..Quincy Y.C.... ........First Club Match. 
May 26..Portland Y. C.... Challenge Cup. 


1882. 






May 29..Portland Y. C............... Cruise. — 3 
May 30..Dorchester Y. C............. Open, City Point. 
May 30..New Haven Y.C............ Spring Races. 
June 7 ..Fall River. 

June 15..Hull Y. Dedication Sail. 
June 17.. .. Cruise. 

June 17.. Open, City Point. 
June 17 Open. 

June 20 Club Match. 





sandlanvee Open, Marblehead. 

...Annual Matches. 

... First Championship. 

...Class 3and 4. 

.. Review. 

.:..First Pennant. 

....Charlestown, Mass. 
. City Point. 


June 21..Eastern Y. C..... 
June 21..New Haven Y. C 
June 21..Quincy Y. C...... 
June 22,..Salem Bay Y. C.. 
June 23..New Bedford Y. C.. 
June 24..Hull Y. C........ 

June 24..Bunker Hill Y. C. 
June 24..Mosquito Y. C.... 

















TU No PE Ss Oia snes continents dnc Scrub Races. 

July 38..Dorchester Y.C............. Open, Nahant. 
July 4..Onset Bay Residents........ Open. 

July 4..City of Boston Regatta...... City Point. 

July 4..City of Bristol Regatta...... Open, Bristol, R. I 
July 4..Quannapowitt Y. C.......... akefield. 

July 4..City of Manchester, N. H...Lake Massabesic. 
July 4..Salem Bay Y.C............. Special. 

July 4..Haverhill Y. C...... ipa benss Cruise. 

July 5..Portland Y.C...... ..-Peak’s Island. 

July 8..Beverly YC.... ... First Soe. Nahant. 
July 8..Hull Y.C ... ... First Club Matches. 
July 8..Jeffries Y C.... -First Champion. 


July 11. Salem Bay Y, C 

July 14..New Bedford Y 

July 15..Beverly Y. C 

July 15..Hull Y.C... -Review and Cruise. 

July 15,,Lynn Y.C...... -Cruise. 

July 17..Cape Ann Y.C............+. Open, Ipswich. 
Cruise 


July 15-25New Bedford Y. C.. ate ; 
July 20..Eastern Y. C........... --- eons Class 1, 2. 
.... Bristol, R. 1. 
. Second Champion. 


.. First Champion. 
Sloops, Class 3. 
. Monument Beacon. 








July 20..Neptune Y. C.. 
July 21..Quiney Y. C... 











PENN ERs Ce Fas 0 te sts tecnjees sie <'e Second Club Matches. 
July’ 22., Jeffries Y. C..............--- Second Champion. 
Juky 22..New Haven Y.C............ Cruise. 
aly .22..Liynn Y. C............---+6-- First Champion. 
Suty ae MO Te CO. « .ccsencagacsae Cruise. 
July 22,.Point of Pines Residents. ...Open. 
SGEY Be. TEX... .. i. cc cvccccscvecse Second Pennant. 
July 29..Hull Y.C.....:. Ladies’ Day. 
July 29..Beverly Y. C Second Champion, Swampscott, 
July 29..Bunkerhill Y. C............. Charles'own, Mass. 
Ang. 2..Cape Ann Y.C.............- Open, Gloucester. 
Aug. 3..New Bedford Y.C ......... Sloops, Class 2. 
pe er Sail off, Class 5. 
Aug. 4..New Bedford Y.C.......... Sloops, Class 3. 
yp a ee  } A eee Sweepstakes. 
Ang. §..Lyma Y.C ...ccccscccccenes Second Champion. 
Aug. 5..Jeffries Y.C...... pp es Third Champion. 
Aug. 7..Dorchester Y.C............ ‘atboats. 
Aug. 7..Independence Y.C......... Newburvport. 
Aug. §$..Saiem Bay Y.C............ Second Champion. 
Be Te RINE Es Cie cies sinh sce non tree Third Club Match. 
ae Open, Marblehead. 
.. Marblehead. 
Wakefield. 
..Open Races. 
onument Beach. 
Barnstable, Mass. 
Newburyport. 
Second ae ion, Cats 
Champion. 


t up some matches in -, Aug. 
dis impo | oon 























31.. Casco and Hill 

e, First Match. 
Sep. 2.. First Champion. 
Sep: 2. ird Champion. 
Sep. 2.. Fourth Champion. 
Sep. 2..Quannapowitt Y. C......... Wakefield. 
CS ee eee Second Match. 
Sep. 4..Hera-Lillie.................. Third Match. 
Sep. 4..Independence Y. C......... Newbu rt. 
Sep, 4..Quincy ¥.C. .. ..:.... ...Second Club Match. 
Sep. . 5..Boston Y.C............ ..Ladies’ Day. 
Sep. 5.. Third Champion, Cats. 
Sep. 6..New Bedford Y. C........... Sloops, Class Three. + 
— a AO City Point. 
Sep. 9.. Second Champion. 
Sep. 9. ..Review and Cruise. 
Sep. 11.. Third Champion. 
Sep. 15 Swee kes, Sloops, Class 2 

and 3. 

Sep. 16..Beverly Y. C................ Third Champion, Marblehead. 
Sep. 16..Dorchester Y.C............. Special, Cats. 
Sep. 16..Quannapowitt Y.C.......... Wakefield. 
Sep. 16. Jee ¥. C..........-..00. Fifth Champion, Cats. 
ee eC eee Cruise. 
Sep. 18..Dorchester Y. C... .-Fourth Champion, Cats 
Sep. 19..Dorchester Y. UC Fifth Champion, Cats. 
Sep. 20..Dorchester Y. C .... ...... Sixth Chauiplon, Cats. 
Sep. 21..Dorchester*Y. C............ Seventh Champion, Cats. 
Sep. 21..Mosquito Y.C......... -City Point, Boats. 
Sep. 22..Hull Y. C -Fourth Pennant Race. 
Sep. 23..Private... .Sweepstakes, Cats, City Point. 
Sep. 23..Mosquito Y. C. .City Point, Boats. 
Sep. 2%..Jeffries Y.C... .Sixth Champion. 
Sep. 27..New Haven Y. C. -Fall Matches. 
Sep. 30..Quannapowitt............... Wakefield. 


RACES IN NEW ENGLAND, 1882. 


ARRANGED BY CLUBS. 


BARNSTABLE Y, C.: 
7 Aug. 19—Catrigs, Class 1 and 2, Barnstable. 
Aug. 22—Catrigs, Class 2, Barnstable. 
Brever-y Y. C.: 
July S8—First Championship, Beverly. 
July 15—Special, Monument Beach. 
July 29—Second Championship, Swampscott. 
Aug. 19—Special, Monument Beach. 
Aug. 26—Open Matches, Marblehead. 
Sept. 16—Third Championship, Marblehead. 
Boston Y. C.: 
June 17—Open Matches, City Point. 
Sept. 5—Ladies’ Day. 
Sept. 9—Review and Cruise, City Point. 
Bunker Hitt Y. C.: 
June 24—Club Races, Long Island, Boston. 
July 29—Club Races, Long Island, Boston. 
Cape Ann Y. C.: 
July 17—Open Races, Gloucester. 
Aug 2—Operf Races, Gloucester. 
DorcHESTER Y. C.: 
May 30—Open Races, City Point. 
July 23—Open Races, Nahant. 
Aug. 7—First Champion, Cats, Dorchester. 
Aug. 22—Second Champion, Cats, Dorchester. 
Aug. 2%—Cruise. 
. 5—Third Champion, Cats, Dorchester. 
. 16—Club Matches and Supper. 
. 18—Fourth Champion, Cats, Dorchester. 
. 19—Fifth Champion, Cats, Dorchester. 
. 20—Sixth Champion, Cats, Dorchester. 
. 2i—Seventh Champion, Cats, Dorchester. 
Duxsury Y. C.: 
* Aug. 31—Open Races, Duxbury. 
Eastern Y. U.: 
June 21—Open Races, Marblehead. 
June 20—Sloops, Class 1 and 2, Marblehead. 
June 22—Cruise East, 25 yachts. 
Aug. 14—Open Races, Marblehead. 
HAVERHILL Y. C.: 
July 4—Cruise to Gloucester. 
Hutt Y. C.: Y 
June 15—Dedication Sail. 
June 24—First Pennant Race. 
July 1—Scrub Race. 
July s—First Club Matches. 
July 15—Review and Cruise. 
July 22—Second Club Matches. 
July 25—Second Pennant Races. 
July 29—Ladies’ Day. 
Aug. 3—Fifth Class, Sail Over. 
Aug. 5—-Sweepstakes Races. 
Aug. 12—Third Club Match. 
Aug. 19—Open Races. 
Aug. 24—Third Pennant Race. 
Sept. 2—First Championship Match. 
Sept. 9—Second Championship Match. 
Sept. 11—Third Championship Match, Sail Off. 
Sept. 22—Fourth Pennant Race. 
INDEPENDENCE Y. C.: 
Aug. 7—First Club Race. 
Aug. 21—Second Club Race. 
Sept. 4—Third Club Race. 
Jerrries Y. C.: 
July 8—First Championship, East Boston. 
July 22—Second Championship, East Boston. 
Aug. 5—Third Championship, East Boston. 
Sept. 2—Fourth Championship, East Boston. 
Sept. 16—Fifth Championship, East Boston. 
Sept. 28—Sixth Championship, East Boston. 
Kine Paiiiip Y. C.: 
June 7—Races at Fall River. 
Lynn Y. C.: 
June 20—Club Race, Lynn Harbor. 
July 22—First Championship, Class 2 and 3. 
July 15—Annual Cruise. 
Aug. 5—Second Championship, Class.2 and 3, 
Sept. 2—Third Championship, Class 2 and 3. 
Mosquito Y. C.: 
April 6—Boat Matehes, City Point. 
June 24—Boat Matches, City Point. 
Aug. 22—Boat Matches, City Point. 
Sept. 7—Boat Matches, City Point. 
Sept. 2i—Boat Matches, City Point. 
Sept 23—Boat Matches, City Point. 
New Beprorp Y. C.: 
June 23—Squadron Review. 
July 14—Sloops, Third Class. 
July 1 2%5—Annual Cruire to Narragansett. 
Aug. 3—Sloops, Second Class. : 
Aug... 4—Sloops, Third Class, Commodore’s Cup. 
Aug. 24—Schooners Second Class, Sloops First Ulass. 
Sept. 6—Sloops Third Class, Commodore’s Cup. 
Sept. 15—Sweepstakes, Sloops, Class 2 and 3. 
Newsuryport Y. C.: 
June 17—Annual Races. 
ar 780-8 ring Club Races, 
ay ) ul 
June 21—Annual Races. 
July 22—Cruise, two weeks, Narragansett. 
Sept. 27—Fall Races. 
Neptune Y. C.: 
July 20—Races at Bristol, R. I. 
PortLanp Y. C.: 
May 29—Spring Cruise. 
May 26—Challenge Cup Races. 
July 5—Peak’s d Races. 
Aug. 3i—Challenge Cup, Casco and Hill. 
QuannapowirTr Y. C.: 
July 4~—Races at Wakefield. 
Aug. 19—Races at Wakefield. 
Sept. 2—Races at Wakefield. 


Bept. 30—Races at Wakefield. 


Quincy Y.C.: 
May 24—Club Races, Great Hill, 


June 2i—first shameptondile: Match. 
July 21—Second se cam 
Aug. 2—Third Champ’ — tech. 


Sept. 4—Club Races, Great 

Satem Bay Y. C,: 
June 21—Club Races, Class 3 and 4. 
Jul; Race. 
Suly 11— Championship Race. 
Aug. Race. 
Aug. 2—Third Race, 





Sauem Bay Y. C.: 

June 21—Club Race, Class 3 and 4. 

July 4 Special Open Race. 

July 11—First Championship Match. 

Aug. 8—Second Championship Match. 

Aug. 29—Third Championship Match. 
SUBSCRIPTION Raczs: 

July 4—City of Boston, Municipal, Open. 

July 4—City of Bristol, Municipal, Open. 

July 4—City of Manchester, Municipal, Open. 

July 4—Residents, Onset Bay. 

July 22—Residents, Point of Pines. 

Aug. 26—Residents, Mettapoisett. 

Sept. 28—Public Sweepstakes, Cats, City Point. 
MATCHEs: 

Aug. 15—Maggie—Vixen, Marblehead. 

Sept. 1—Hera—Lillie, 

Sept. 2—Hera—Lillie. 

Sept. 4—Hera—Lillie. 

The Nemo Club of South Boston, although not strictly a yacht 
club, 1s composed in part of members of the South Boston Y. C. 
Their fixtures last year included June 17, cruise to the Willows, 
Salem, eleven yachts in the fleet, and September 16. cruise to Sailors’ 
Snug Harbor, ten yachts in the fleet. Beside the list enumerated 
there were matches of local influence sailed by the Biddeford Y. C., 
Merrimac Y. C. of Haverhill, Providence Y. C. of Providence, R. I., 
Provincetown Y.C. of Cape Cod, Sunnyside Y. C. of Winthrop, 
Washington Village Y.C., West Lynn Y.C., Warwick Y. C. of R. 
L., and Winthrop Y. C. 


RED TAPE NUISANCE. 


Editor Forest and Stream; 

The steamboat inspection laws, as regards yachts and launches 
propelled by steam and used for pleasure purposes only, may not 
seriously aifect the owners of large yachts, but for small yachts and 
steam launches they seem to be very unjust. 

First you must have everything built according to Government 
standard, then you must pay twenty-five dollars each year for in- 
spection of boiler, and according to size for inspection of hull. Next, 
no matter what the size of craft may be, there must be two pumps, 
two safety valves, apparatus for extinguishing fire, life saving ap- 
pliances, and last, but not least, you are liable to a heavy fine if at 
any time the craft is under way without having on board, and in 
charge of said craft, a licensed pilot and a licensed engineer. Now 
I have not a word to say against the laws for inspection of steam 
vessels, as applied to those engaged in trade, but I claim that it is no 
more necessary or just that the Government should tell me how to 
run a steam yacht than itis for it to tell me howto manage my 
horse and carriage. 

I am not alone in the idea that these laws are not what they should 
be, as Secretary Folger, in a late decision says: ‘The laws, as at 
present existing, are practically prohibitory of the building and use 
of this class of vessels.”’ And he further said that in his forthcomin 
message to Congress he should recommend a change, but a careful 
reading of said message does not disclose any such recommendation. 
I am firmly of the opinion that the above subject is of much interest 
to many of the readers of Forest AND STREAM, and would like to en- 
list on my side enough of the class of sportsmen who believe that we 
have a right to some attention from our law-makers, to secure the 
modification of the laws, if not whatI think, the correct thing, viz., 
that all vessels used solely for pleasure purposes shall be exempt 
from the provisions of this act. Vincent A. TAYLOR. 

BEepForD, Ohio. 

[Efforts made time and again to have the steamboat laws revised 
in their application to launches and yachts have failed to receive 
action at tne hands of Congress, and we confess to no hope for relief 
unless a movement throughout the country is set on foot by launch 
and yacht owners and the trades interested, to the extent of follow- 
ing up a bill of relief through all its stages before the august bod 
of counselors at Washington, with no relaxation in push and vigi- 
lance until the bill has become a law.| 


CANOEING ABOUT BOSTON.—Canoeing as a pastime grows 
steadily in favor in Eastern waters. Gentlemen who formerly took 
exercise in shell and lapstreak boats, and who now use the canoe 
and paddle instead, say that canoeing, as an exercise, is far prefer- 
able to sculling, particularly in the harbors, as the opportunities for 
observation are much better, and, when a “carry” is necessary, the 
canoe is more easily managed then a shell boat, and with less danger 
of damage. There are many places around Boston the beauties of 
which can be seen and appreciated only by paddling up the rivers; 
and the country on either side of the Mystic, up as far as, and even 
beyond, Mystic Lake, is but one section full of most delightful 
scenery. The canoe fleet at the Union club house has grown largely 
in the past two or three years, and there is promise of greater inte- 
rest next season. Last summer Mr. John Boyle O'Reilly and Dr. 
Guiteras made a voyage of the Merrimac River from a point far up 
the stream to the river mouth and thence some distance into the 
open sea. The same gentlemen have planned a canoe voyage of the 
Connecticut for next summer, starting far up near the lake region, 
or wherever the water begins ‘o be navigable, and paddling down b 
easy stages. They will oceupy a substantial Racine canoe, and wi 
live in the open air from the time of starting until the journey shall 
have been finished. They will stock the canoe with such articles as 
they need and cannot obtain on the way down the stream, and will 
depend on the farms along the river for purchases of poultry, mut- 
ton, eggs and milk. They intend to vary their paddling with light 
exercies on shore, and at night will haul their canoe out of the water, 
light a fire, prepare their evening repast, and, after a chat around 
the embers of the camp-fire, roll themselves in blankets and sleep 
the sleep of contentment.— Boston Herald, 


CANOEING.—When Captain McGregor made canoeing famous by 
his long voyage over inland rivers and bays in the little ob Roy, he 
had no idea how soon canoeing would become popular among the 
enterprising sportsmen of America. It is a fact, however, that 
hundreds of thoughtful men spend long and happy months journing 
from stream to stream in quest of game, health and recreation in 
these light vessels. From Alabama has come tidings of the canoe- 
ists Dr. Nede and Captain Kendall, who left Lake George, 
N. Y., several months ago to cruise to Florida over the inland 
waters to the Gulf of Mexico. They seem to bave had a prosperous 
and interesting trip and were reported from Mobile. Canoeing is a 
delightful and useful spot. Anglers seek rare specimens of fresh 
water fish and the solitude that the disciples of Walton covet. By 
means of the canoe they can penetrate the recesses of great forests 
that are irrigated by streams which teem with fish and ‘‘wilds”’ that 
furnish retreats and coverts for birds and quarry well worthy the pur- 
suit and attention of a genuine disciple of Nimrod. Duck, salmon, trout 
and pickerel are sought more advantageously in the canoe than afoot. 
In fact, the light draft of these craft and the ease with which they are 
moved and transported has made them very popular. Canoeing isa 
Soe and healthy amusement. It has grown in favor voy dur- 
ing the past few years, and iis usefulness as well as benefit is gradu- 
ally being better understood. A man must be deft and frugal to 
oy canoeing. He must also be studious and a keen sportsman. In 
the years to come Caucasians will grow more and more expert at 
this method of locomotion, and there will be something more than 
jest in the recommendation to paddle one’s own Canoe.—Kvening 
Telegram (N. Y.). 


NEW STEAMER.—The steam yacht which Capt. Cuthbert has 
contracted to build for Messrs. Campion and Burrell will be of the 
following dimensions: Length over all, 55ft.; length of keel, 49ft. ; 
extreme breadth of beam. 9ft. 6in.; draft of water, 3ft. 6in. Cabin 
and pilot house to be paneled in hard wood, and upholstered with 
crimson plush. The engine will be of 15 horse power, with an up- 
right boiler, and all appurtenances to be of the best material. The 
propeller wheel will be ft. 6in. in diameter, and of the Herreshoff 
pattern, which is the best in use. The of the yacht is guar- 
anteed to be not less than 12 miles an hour. If this speed be ex- 
ceeded, the builder will receive extra remuneration. 


DROP KEEL.—Mr. John 8. Birch will experiment with a long, 
narrow drop keel this season in a new boat 25ft. water line, building 
by McGiehan, of Pamrapo. The keel is of half-inch iron, weighing 
hous 1,500lbs. It drops 10in. at forward end and 1b5in. aft, and in 
len gth extends from mast to sternpost. The object is todo away 
wit h the nuisance of a centerboard trunk in the cabin. We have 
our misgivings about the success of the plan, and are inclined to 
believe the boat will neither hold the wind nor stay as she ought. 


OSWEGO YACHT CLUB.-—-At the annual meetings of the Bay 
inte and Toronto Y. C., Commodore Mott (Cricket), and Vice- 
ommodore Phelps (Katie Grey), of the O. Y. C. were elected mem- 
bers; so the Commodores will fly the colors of all the yacht clubs on 
Lake Ontario except the Royal ian. 


LAUNCHED.— Wallin and Gorman have launched a sloop of the 
following dimensions. On deck, 37ft. 6in.; load line, 34ft.; beam, 
14ft.; depth, 4tt. 10in.; draft, 12ft. Mast deck to cap, ift. thn. ; top 
mast above cap, 15ft.; hoist of mainsail, oft. ; boom, 338ft.; gaff, 19ft. ; 
jib, 26ft. on foot. 
1N TREPID.—This schooner, Mr. age Phenix, N. Y. Y. C., was 
zope rted at Port-au-Spain, Trinidad, Jan. 30, intending to leave Feb, 
2 for Granada, St. Vincent, St. Lucia and St. Thomas, 
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METALLIC SPLICING. 


FYHE usual method of spliciag wire is in imitation of the practice 

pertaining with rope. he splicing, if well done, is strong | 
enough, but never perfectly reliabie, so much depending upon the 
workmanship. Objections are the time consumed, the waste of wire 
and the difficulty of making repairs away from a regular rigger’s 
establishment. This last objection is the most serious to owners of | 
yachts, as they seldom command tLe ability or tools to effect repairs, 
except in a temporary and crude way, and such repairs are seldem 
to be trusted, otten involving new rigging to make up for the loss of | 
length incurred by the attempts of thecrew. The new metallic splice 
is put on the market to overcome the uncertainties of ‘‘unlaying and 
sticking.”’ It can be recommended for durability, economy of time 
and materia}, neatness, and the facility of application and removal. | 
It is practically indestructible by any ordinary usage or exposure. | 
No repairs are needed, and when a rope is worn out the socket may | 
be easily removed and used on new rope. This is a marked advance | 
over the old style splice which requires the frequent attention of a 
competent rigger to repair or renew the coating or service of tarred 
hemp, which, without such care, soon becomes worthless either to 
hold the splice together or to keep water from going into it, thereby. 
causing rust, expanding the hemp core and spreading the splice 
laterally and destroying it. 

There is a large saving of rope by this method, as none is required | 
to go around thimbles or dead-eyes; none is used for tucking; none | 
to trim off, and in fact no rope is wasted and no hemp service is re- 

uired either to strengthen or to protect the splice. For ship use no 
Seatng gear is required, as the socket is a smooth metal which will 
neither chafe nor be chafed. No repairs are required. The time | 
taken to fasten the rope may be safely stated as less than one-tenth | 
of that required to make and finish the old style splice. 

The arrangement is simple to describe. The wire having been cut 
to the required length, the end is inserted in the socket cast in one 
with the various fittingsused in rigging, such as eyes, hooks, hearts, | 
fair leaders, etc,, and there secured by pouring a strong fusible metal | 
around it, completely filling all the spaces in and around the rope, | 
and forming a perfectly solid and thoroughly united structure which | 
no strain can break, as has been amply proved by a great number | 
of tests made at the U.S. Arsenal, Watertown, Mass., and several ' 
other places; and also by practical use on shipboard. 

This invention is aie ee work important changes to the manner | 
of rigging yachts of all kinds, from the fact that these sockets may | 
be terminated by any kind of device or fastening commonly used in | 
connection with wire rope, for whieh purpose the Metallic Splice | 
Manufacturing Company have brought out many useful and neat | 
patterns, among which we have selected the principal ones for illus- | 
tion. 

The socket cast in one with the fittings is made with care and | 
always cylindrical inside, as shown by the sectional cut of an | 
ordinary eye herewith preserted. The socket was first cast coni- | 
cal, but suosequent experiments showed a cylindrical hole all that | 
is necessary, since the wire rope invariably gave way before the | 
splice or welding would ‘‘draw.’’ Notches or nicks shown in the 
illustration are not even necessary, for perfect fusion takes place | 
between the wire, filling and surrounding casting if the directions 
are properly followed. These are within the comprehension of 
every one, as appears from the following: Pure tin, or a compound 
of half lead and half tin. Either of these may be used with the 
utmost safety, and are obtainable in any part of the world. | 


| 


DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING THE PATENT SPLICE. 


First—Melt a sufficient quantity of filling metal. | 

Second—Measure the depth of socket, and cut the same length! 
from the hemp heart of the rope. | 

Third—Insert the end of rope to be spliced into the socket, and | 
hold in a horizontal position over a strong heat until a piece of the | 
filling metal will melt, when held on the upper side of socket, and 
— over its entire length (this heat is required specially atthe 

se or largest — of the socket), and until the rope becomes too | 
hot for the hand at the distance of 3in. from the socket. Have the 
filling. bot enough to ignite a shaving or piece of paper when brought 
n contact wath it. 

Fourth—Place the splice with the rope inserted in an —— 
position and pour the socket full, after which it may be cooled | 
gradually with water, when it is ready for use. 

Any apparatus for melting the metal and heating the parts may be 
used, but the manufacturers bave perfected a light and portable fur- 
nace and melting pot. which heats the metal very quickly, and ren- 
ders the process of splicing very simple and expeditious. ese fur- | 
naces 7 furnish to users of the splice, and are found useful in 
many different ways when a moderate or powerful heat is wanted 
tem) ily or constantly. 

It is >t our intention to publish testimonials or indorsements here, 





| town arsenal, Aug. 22, 1881. 


| with regard to heating 


except as necessary to assure persons likely to use the splice, that it 


of splicing we regard as a great improvement upon existing customs, 
The general results of the experiments are set forth in the subjoined 
table obtained before a boar 


SocKETs, STEEL WrRE Rope. ULTIMATE STRENGTH. 





Malleable Iron, Two inch, * 20,900 Ibs. 
; = Three ‘“ 45,700 * 
" Four 73,000 * 
The rope was broken in every cas? and the splices were unin- 


jured. 

The following is an extract from a report of tests, made to Com- 
modore 0.C. Badger, commanding the U. 8. Navy Yard, Boston, 
Mass., March 31, 1882: 

Commodore—In obedience to your order of the 10th inst., we have 
examined and witnessed the testing at Watertown Arsenal of the 


patent fusible wire socket splice presented by W. P. Healey. In one | 
case a five-eighth iron rod—Norway iron—was inserted in the socket, | 
By the request of the | 


the rod parted and the sphce remained intact. 
board two ends of wire rope were put together, and the socket splice 
put on similar to two ends of a shroud being shot away and put 
tugether; the result of the two tests. The rope was broken each 
time, the splice remaining good. (A. splice of this kind does not 
shorten the rope). * s * * From the results of 
the tests the board are of the opinion that if the sockets and splices 
are carefully made, and sufficient space given in the socket to allow 
the metal to go freely to the bottom and penetrate the wire spaces, 
that it will more than stand the strain of the rope. It is also more 
durable and economical than the old method of splicing. 


(Signed) C. C. CARPENTER, Captain U. S. N. 
E. T. Strona, Lieutenant U. 8. N. 
J. B. AITKEN, Boatswain U. 8. N. 
M. H. WessBeEr, Supt. Rope Walk. 
The strength and reliability of the metallic splice is therefore not 


open to doubt. Its neatness and advantages will be readity appreci- 
ated by the reader. Hon. Benjamin Dean, owner of the well-known 
sloop Undine, of Boston, who tried the arrangement on his yacht, 


has the following to say: 
Boston, September 14, 1881. 
Supt. Metallic Splice Manufacturing Co.—I am much pleased 
with ycur Metallic Splice. It is the neatest thin; ble, and secures 
the entire strength of the rope. Nothing could be better. 
Yours, very truly, Bens. DEAN. 
Similar evidence is given by the captains of pilot boats and the 


| owners of vessels generally, so we deem ourselves warranted in aiding 


the introduction of the splice throughout the yachting fleet. We 
have at our office a sample, cut across in several places, demonstrat- 
ing the complete welding of all parts ina le mass. 

The only caution required is to follow absolutely the directions 
e socket, the object being to cause contrac- 
tion of the surrounding iron as the filling metal cools. No skilled ex- 
pertis called for,any builder or carpenter or boat sharp can accomplish 


| thorough work in much less time than they could with the old tuc 


process. Owners of small boats can doctor their rigging without the 

— of carrying it to a rigger’s loft and paying high price for trifling 
work, 

The various sizes of sockets are known by numbers, and suited to 

i according to the circumference, which may be taken as 

ual to three times the diameter end a trifle over. The amount of 


| filling metal is small and the cost a parey nominal, being only \4lb. 


for a socket 214in. interval circumference. Among the yachts fitted 
with the metallic splice may be mentioned the schooner Bey now of 
New York, the schooner Meteor, the sloop Cricket, built by the 
Woods Bros., of Boston, for Mr. Mott, of Oswego; the Gleam, R. V. 
King, of Boston; the Charm, M. Driscoll, and the Phantom, of the 
same place. Also the sloop Blanche, T. C. Lyman, of New York, 
and the Undine, before noted. Quite a large fleet will be gene | 
ae this year, as builders generally are giving the new meth 
their preference. The accompanying illustrations lain them- 
selves. They include ae ——. “round <7. == for many 
purposes and a general su ute for eye cing all parts of a 
ship. The dead eyes are neater, stromper jam lighter than those of 
lignum vite. The ‘‘guy sockets”’ or “hearts” are adapted to setting 
up bowsprit shrouds, backstays. and smokestack guys. The sister 
hooks are familiar in their application to all. 

Other cuts illustrate the breaking of the wire ‘before the splice 


| has been put through well authenticated experiments before com- | 
petent experts, and that no risk attends the introduction of a method | 


of U. S. naval officers at the Water- | 





| unsuitable for cruising and vo: 





| waters. and in fact barely understood in her 


| the lack of our own experience. Those in search of the la 
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drew during t ie official tests, With such handy appliances, yacht 
owners Will be able to find many occasions to work them in to ad- 
yentege where at present they refrain, on account of the trouble and 
difficulty involved inthe old method. Double sockets for joining 


| two ends are also manufactured, so that a break can be overcome 


without shortening the rigging, by sticking the ends as formerly re- 
quired. The means for quick repairs, alterations or additions are to 


| be found aboard even the smallest of boats, so the work can be all 
| done aboard ship with a few sparé sockets in stock among the boat- 
| swain’s stores. 


e refer those interested for further information to 
tse Metallic Splice Manufacturing Company, 5 Oliver street, Boston, 


| from whom samples may also he obtained. 


STEAM YACHTS. 


iyo # lot of wretched, half drowned, ill-shapen launches 
dubbed “‘steam yachts,” we have few, if any, regular steam 
—— deserving the appellation. The sausage shaped things. so 
ow in the waist as to be quickly swamped in rough water, and sur- 
mounted by tenement houses with a couple of bean poles for rig 
are at best to be classed as launches which have come into vogue on 
the strength of their supposed high speed. Nine out of ten of them, 
however, can lay claims to nothing of the sort, and if not for speedy 
conveyance up and down rivers to suburban residences, their right 
to exist may fairly be questioned, With the exception of the Her- 
reshoff yachts, these steam launches with their ungainly form, 
es proclivities, clumsy, a boilers and tug engines, 
are lamentable failures in respect to high speed. Lacking in the only 
qual ty justifying their existence, they ore worthless — of next to 
no service or value. The cruising steam yacht afford aes floating 
home, and able to make a passage to’any parts at reasonable, evenly 
maintained speed upon the lowest coal consumption and the small- 
est engine space, fs one of those luxuries not yet existing in our 
ints of excellence and 
adaptability to yachting. For the vast fleet of steamers ranging from 
seventy-five to seven hundred tons in British waters we have as yet 
no counterpart. That they will compose an important element ia 
the near future can hardly be doubted witen we keep in mind their 
fast increasing popularity abroad, and the wide range of their use- 
fulness. Such flesh-decked screw yachts as we have so far built, are 
to a great extent reproductions of the little launches on 
a larger scale, and with two or three exceptions, their ex- 
cessive consumption, and large engine space renders. them 

epee. Of the class of eco- 
nomical cruising steamers the English and Scotch have so lo 
made a specialty that their designs will naturally be sought to fill 
it prac- 
tice are directed to the ripe knowledge and close familiarity with 
the subject for which naval architects like Mr. St. Clare Byrne, of 
Liverpool, have well established reputations. In applying to his pro- 
fessional ability, gentlemen contemplating the construction of steam 
cruisers will certainly fare vastly better than by stumbling abont 
in the dark, leaving to carpenter and blacksmith the intricacies and 
neat balances of size, power, rig and accommodations. The clumsy 
attempts at originality now existing in our waters prove how futile 
it is on the part of even our best engineering establishments to 
reach at a single bound upon first attempt the maturity in plan and 
the nicety of detail whieh can only be acquired by gradual ap- 
proaches through many years of time and the closest attention. We 
are induced to give t warning, because we hear of a cruising 
steam yacht about to be designed and built by a concern which has 
never turned out anything of the kind, has no one in its employ who 
ever stepped aboard such a vessel, and who know nothing of a cruiser’s 
requirements in detail. Designing steam yachts is the work of 
specialists, and to renounce their advice and knowledge in favor of 
the overweaning confidence of a ade agent in search of a com- 
mission is to insure failure from the and another damper upon 
the introduction of steam cruisers. 


MEASUREMENT IN GERMANY.—After discussion of the systems 
in vogue the North German Sai Union has decided to adopt 
‘‘nulk measurement” and has voted the funds necessary to carry the 
system out in practice. An official measurer will be svlected 
whose expenses will be covered by the union. ae engineers an 
army officers took part in the deliberations, and their support of 
bulk measurement 1s strong evidence of its equity. There is noth- 
ing amateurish in their ccnclusions, nor did they build upon false 
assumptions and prejudice like certain young clubs nearer home. 
The clubs at Hamburg, Stettin, Dantzig, Kiel and Berlin are included 
in the union. The Royal Copenhagen, of Denmark, now measures 
by oe but as the evil tendencies of such a custon in pro- 


ducin, , dangerous no ee apparent, the 
Danish yachtsmen are likely to follow the ead of the Germans soon, 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


HULL YACHT CLUB. 


PROPORTION OF PRIZES WON BY H. ¥. ©. YACHTS IN RACES OF OTHER citss. 
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That is to say, out of a total of 229 prizes offered in races open to 
yachts of the Hull Y. C., club races excluded, the latter captured 
127, or 551% per cent. of the lot. Furthermore, this was accomplished 
with 289 boats out of a total of 696 or with 41% per cent. of the 
entries, The prizes taken were therefore one-quarter in excess of 
the number proportionate to the entries. As regards first prizes, 
the total taken by all hands was 122. Of these 73, or 60 per cent. 
fell to the lot of representatives of the Hull Y. C., while by the 
number of entries their share should have been only 51. In other 
words, yachts of the H. Y. C. landed half as many firsts again than 
if the prizes had been alloted according to number of entries. 

The above table is valuable for more than club statistics. It ex- 
hibits at sight the great activity displayed in Eastern yacht racing, 
though only representing that portion of races to which Huil Y. C. 
eraft were admitted. Judging by the present, it will be many years 
before New York and vicinity will be able to match this gratifying 
tabular display. 2 : 

Starts with 66, 73. 82 and 114 yachts going across are things un- 
known to New York waters, and must ever remain so until such an 
unmitigated nuisance and drawback to legitimate sport as the shift- 
ing of dead weight and live weight ballast is once for all stricken 
from the sailing regulations of all clubs of standing, whether far- 
reaching or local in their influence. Races in the East follow upon 
one another so fast that the doings of even the smallest boat can be 
followed with interest and to good purpose. Several matches a 
week throughout the season bring together the best material for 
crews, principally of the amateur sort, and the end of a season 
finds them so weil shaken down in accustomed places that -_ be- 
come compact little unions of expert handlers, forming a vast body 
from which the future finds fresh recruits to add to the swelling list 
of owners. Racing in the East, though carried out purely on the 
lines of genuine sport, bas an air of business and earnest about 
all its proceedings, compared to which the desultory, meagre, half- 
alive competition in New York waters is but a skeleton and a by- 
play, under which the most worthless style of trap is fostered at the 
expense of yachts proper. 





Answers ‘ Correspondents. 





t= No Notice Taken of Anonymous Correspondents. 





R. W. Battey.—The address is 408 Bleecker street, New York. 

De Parva, Baltimore, Md.—See our advertising columns. 

Yuronna, Chicago.—We do not know Mr. Bishop’s business. 

W. M. H., Philadelphia.—Write to H. C. Glover, Toms River, N. J. 

J. N. B., Cheyenne, Wyoming.—See record of Bogardus elsewhere. 

RAILWAY TICKET AGENT,—We know nothing of any record. for the 
gun. 

T. J. O. B., Buffalo, N. Y.Write to J. Otis Fellows, Hornellsville, 
NY. 

J.R., Newport, R. I.—Write wo Gard G. Hammond, New London, 
Conn. 
B. M. C., Ripley, Miss.—Write to Thomas H. Terry, Box 2,017, New 
York. 

Mac, Harrisville, Mich.—The word Lefaucheux is pronounced Le- 
focher. 

J.C. W., Fort Wayne.—We should not advise use Of balls in a 
choke-bore gun. , , 

H., Poughkeepsie, N. Y.—Write to W. E. Livingston, 16 West 36th 
street, New York. 

G. C. P., New York.—We are of opinion that you will get best re- 
sults with the No. 4. 

JH. B., Boston, Mass.—The rifle sight will answer your purpose 
for target shooting. 

H. A. S., South Norwalk, Conn.—For skunk-trap bait use a bit of 
meat or chicken head . 

W. F. S., Wakefield, Mass.—We know nothing of the gentleman 
you mention nor of the dogs. 

C. J. B., Nashua, N. H.—You will find instructions for fly-making 
in ‘‘Halleck’s Sportsman’s Gazetteer.”’ 
> C. A. S., Erie, Pa.—For market prices of fur write to the fur dealers 
whose advertisements will be found elsewhere. 

C. K., Blackburn, Mo.—Write to the manufacturers of rubber 
goods, whose advertisements you will find elsewhere. 

H. E.—1. See answer to R. W. 2. For of Creedmoor see “The 
Rifle Range,’ by A. H. Weston, published by Harper & Bros. 

D. E. A., Befair, La.—For 14-gauge gun use 2iédr. to 3dr. powder, 
3402. to 1oz. shot; experiment and see what charge gives best results. 

J. A. L.—Try a higher-priced powder than you have been using. 
pg if the results are not better. But all powder gives out 
smoke. 


Hunter, Jackson, Mich.—We know ofno such arm. You will, how- 
oe find a rifle and shotgun combination noticed in our advertising 
columns. 


Cc. C. e Canada.—The English E. C. powder is a nitro-cellulose 


powder, ¢e ed by its manufacturers to be more uniform than the 
Mouzzuz-Lo. Cortiana, N. Y-—The close season for ruffed 


grouse in New York State is according to the wording of the law 
between the first day of January and the first day of Reptombes. ’ 
which evidently permits the killing of these birds on Jan. 1. Doubt- 








less the intention of the framers of the law meant to melude Jan. 1 
in the close season, but the present wording is not to that effect. 


J. E. B., New York.—My dog has a white film on one eye, please 
prescribe. Ans. Drop in the eye twice daily a small pinch of finely 
powdered sugar. 


A. P., Branchport, N. Y.—There are eight game protectors in New 
York. The salary is $500 per year, with an allowance of $200 for 
traveling expenses. 

J.T. C., Boston, Mass.—You may find shooting on the beaches near 
Boston in proper season, provided you were on the ground before 
“the rest of the boys.” 

T W.N., Porterville, Cal.—1. For cocker spaniel see our advertis- 
ing columns. 2. Wild rice may be had of Mr. Chas. Gilchrist, Port 
Hope, Ont., price $2 per bushel. 

A. F. L.. London, Ont.—Your dog probably has distemper. Keep 
him in a dry place, not too warm, with plenty of good food and give 
twice daily two grains of cinchonidia. 

J. H. A., Lockwood, N. Y.—Yes, the rifles are good for the Money. 
The arms are not manufactured now, we understand, which will ac- 
count for the dealers not having them. 


F, P. H., Fort Missoula, M. T.—You may find no trouble in shooting 
the round bullets from a choke-bore gun, provided the hall easily 
passes the choke, but we should prefer not to do it. 

InquiRER, Washington, D. C.—No one ‘could tell without ex- 
amining the gun. Take the advice ofa reliable gunsmith on the 
point. {It can probably be rebored with safety. 


W. H. P., Concord, N. H.—The 26-inch barrel will give good ser- 
vice, though a longer one is generally preferred. One of the best 
| shots at ruffed grouse we know, uses a 22-in. 16-bore. 


G. W. J.—1. For map of New Hampshire write to Colton, map pub- 
lisher, William street, New York. 2. For New Hampshire game law 
write to the Fish and Game Commissioners, Nashua, N, H. 


T. S., Port Washington.—We cannot teil you when the bill will he 
discussed by the Legislature. The bill becomes law and goes into 
effect immediately after receiving the QGovernor’s signature. 

T. J. F., Frewsburg. N. Y.—‘'The Gun and its Development,” by 
| Greener, will answer your purpose. You might ae it by 

applying to the various manufacturers for their illustrated cata- 
| logues. 

‘Buon, Newville.—1. Loaded paper shells which fit, will generally 
slip out in the way you mention. 2. Choke-boring has been adopted 
by all the best makers, 3. We cannot well compare the penetration 
pads to a magazine. 

Otp H., Hudson, N. Y.—Thee are several excellent rifles, both 
single shooters and repeaters. We must decline to give an opinion 
as to which is the best. You will find any one of them good enough 
if you know how to use it. . 

H. R. T., Georgetown, D.C.—Buckshot can be used in a choke-hore 
provided they are chambered to fit the choke. To do this insert a 
wad into the muzzle and press down to the point where the choke is 
closest. Then chamber the shot on the wad. 


C. H,, Havana, Cuba.—It is not customary for first-class gun- 
makers to fill up flaws in gun barrels with solder. If you write to 
the firm you name, in one of whose nag you kave discovered such 
a defect, we think that they will make it good. 


W. O. W., Charlottesville, Va.—How large do German carp grow? 
Ans. They are sometimes found of a weight of twenty to forty 
pounds. They will grow to six pounds in three years or more in 
tavorable localities, and sometimes in less time. 

J. D. G., Cuthbert, Ga.—For information respecting climate of 
Southern California, consult Chas. Nordhoff’s Pook ublished by 
Harper & Bros., of this city. Also Mr. Van Dyke’s “Rifle, Rod and 
Gun in California,’’ price $1.50, for sale at this office. 


C. A. M., Skowhegan, Me.—For all practical purposes the 12-bore 
is as good as the 10 at 30yds, Choke-boring is a system by which the 
barrel is constricted nearthe muzzle. You can use buckshot in a 
choke-bore if you chamber them properly to fit the choke. 


W. R. P., Athens, Pa.—i1. The sparrow will do for trap shooting, if 
you like the sport. 2. The spotted sandpiper, Tringoides macula- 
rius. It is common along rivers and about lakes and pools, nests 
on the ground and lays four clay-colored eggs, spotted and blotched 
with dark brown ‘or black. 


Canorist.—Please give the address of some one from whom I can 
obtain enough corp to stock several ponds. Ans. Milton P. Peirce, 
117 Market street, fladel . Pa., or George Tinley, Pittsburgh, 

*Pa, The United States Fish Commission may have more for distri- 
bution in the spring. Apply to Prof. 8S. F. Baird, Washington, D. C. 


Razor, Wrightsville, Pa.—My beagle, four months old, has a kink 
in its tail about two inches from the end, which looks rather bad. 
It was caused, I think, by being broken at that point. Would you 
advise me to cut that much off, and can it be done without any risk? 
Ans. If the injury is likely to be permanent we should advise that 
the end of the tail be taken off, which can be done without danger. 


Young Enauisuman.—I should be much: obliged if any of your 
readers would tell me of any point within 600 mi'es of Chicago where 
really good fly-fishing can be had, and where it would be possible 
for a young fellow to board reasonably. Ans. You can find good 
fly-fishing on both sides of Lake Michigan if you go toward the 
northern end. About Petosky, Mich., there are numerous good 
trout streams, and you can get at reasonable rates. 


R. H, D., Canandaigua, N. Y.—It is impossible to identify with any 
certainty the birds you mention, because your descriptions are so 
a. Your No. 1 may be a horned lark ( hila alpestris); No. 
2 perhaps, is a white crowned sparrow, (Zonotrichia erent: 
and No. 3 is almost certainly a rose-breasted grosbeak (Goniaphea 
ludoviciana). If you wish to have birds identified you had better send 
on the specimens. 


















off exploring and 
taking off his own coat and wrapping it around De Long.— 
New York — 


years. Sold only in boxres.—Adv. 
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A MEMORY OF MOROCCO. 


| HAVE ‘just read in Blackwood for December, an 

article entitled ‘‘Four Months in Morocco,” and the 
sporting incidents and adventures there recounted have 
carried me back in memory to ancient days, long before 
that wild and singular land was invaded and subdued by 
the armed forces of old Spain. 

At the time to which I allude, I was a light-hearted subal- 
tern quartered with my regiment on the Rock of Gibraltar— 
a youth devoted to sport—and reveling in the lavish oppor- 
tunities for its indulgence that surrounded us. 

The ‘‘crack corps” in which I had the honor to serve, 
numbered among its officers more sportsmen than any other 
regiment in the garrison, and during the autumn and 
winter months the raids made by.us on the fair domains 
of Andalusia produced bags that “‘astonished the natives” 
and for the number and variety of game may well be remem 
bered in after days with pleasurable satisfaction. 

In these excursions we were frequently joined by officers 
of the United States Navy. The commodore’s flag-ship 
anda splendid frigate being anchored for many weeks—-where 
I hope we may ever find them—side by side, with our guns, 
we struck up awarm friendship, and before long felt 
as much at home on board their ships, as they did in 
our mess room and quarters. I never meta set of officers 
Lliked so much. Time and separation has, alas! severed those 
agreeable associations, and many an old friend has ‘‘joined 
the majority,” but I wonder whether any are left who may 
glance over these lines and awaken the pleasant echoes of 
‘Auld lang syne.” 

I began mny letter by speaking of Morocco. Yes, verily, 
grand sport have I had in the lands of Kiffian and Moor. 
But the trusty ‘‘Purdey” that never failed me, provided I 
did my duty, is now considered obsolete, and my ideas may 
possibly take relative rank. 

At all events I take keen delight in . following the doings 
of the rising generation ‘‘by flood and field,” and nowhere 
do I find them so pleasantly recounted as in the pages of 
FOREST AND STREAM. CRIMEA. 













































































WHereE Do Tuey BeLone?—While hunting near Green 
Lake, Wis., about May 10, 1879, I shot in a small marsh 
four blackbirds; the first was the common red and buff 
shouldered blackbird, A. phanicevs. The second was the 
same, except that the buff patch is wanting, and each of the 
scarlet feathers, both of the lesser and middle wing coverts, 
is tipped with black, the terminal spot being quite small in 
the lesser coverts, but prominent in the greater. Number 
three is the same, except that the scarlet is altogether want 
ing, and in its place is a patch of light orange shading into 
lemon-yellow, and bordered by a wide band of pure white. 
Number four is the common yellow-headed blackbird, X. 
acterocephalus, The yellow on the wing patch of number 
three is just the same as that on the head and neck of number 
four. Who will tell me under what variety of A. phaniceus 
to put numbers two and three?—W. W. Cooxr (Jefferson, 


Wis.). 


A New Brrp Book.—We understand that the Rev. J. H. 
Langille will publish next summer a work on Eastern North 
American ornithology, entitled ‘Our Birds in their 
Haunts.” This work will be an attempt to popuiarize the 
sum total of our present knowledge of the birds of Eastern . 
North America. Special attention will be given to the nidi 
fication and to the peculiar zoological characteristics of this 
class of vertebrates. The results of his investigations of a 
new and carefully explored territory running from Western 
New York through the region of the Great Lakes to Hud- 
son’s Bay will be given by the author, who will call atten- 
tion to the evidences of design in nature as revealed in bird 
life. The work will be illustrated. 


A CALIFORNIA Duck Trap.—The wild ducks are more de- 
structive to grain this winter than are the geese. At least 
that is the complaint of the ranchers. While the geese feed 
more or less during the day, the ducks confine their depreda- 
tions to the night, when the darkness prevents the herders 
from successfully warring against them. Charles Chapman 
has been greatly annoyed by ducks, and his grain has suffered 
to a considerable extent. But Charley has hit upon an expe- 
dient that is not only protecting his grain, but threatening to 
annihilate the duck family. He stretched five stands of 
barbed fence wire from the top of his barn to a post twenty- 
five feet high, placing the wires about eight inches apart. A 
hair-trigger shotgun, loaded, was fastened on the side of the 
post, at the top, the muzzles pointing along the wires. From 
one of the latter a small wire ran to the trigger of the gun. 
This trap was set Thursday night. The wires were only 
thirty-four feet in length. About 2 o'clock Friday morning 
Charley was awakened by the discharge of the gun. Then 
followed a chorus of ‘‘ quacks.” He went out. On the 
ground in the vicinity of the wires he found twenty-three 
ducks. Nineteen were dead, the remainder crippled so badly 
that they couldn’t fly. Ten of the lot had been struck by the 
shot from the gun. The remainder had flown against the 
wires, the shock kiliing them. He reloaded the gun and put 
up one of the wires which had been loosened from the pole. 
Between 3 and 4 o’clock the same morning he was again 
waked up, but didn’t go out.. When he arose in the morning 
he picked up thirty-seven dead ducks—making a total of sixty 
killed during the night. He was in town on Friday, and told 
us that he intended erecting at least 500 yards of the trap on 
his grain fields.—Gridley Herald. 


ANEQUIN, THE INDIAN.—The Secretary of the Navy yester- 
day received a telegram from Ensign Hunt, dated Kirinsk, 
January 5, announcing the death from small-pox of the 
Alaskan Indian, Anequin. The poor Indian, who survived 
all the perils of the Jeannette expedition to perish at last of 
small-pox, was a native of Alaska. He joined the Jeannette 
at St. Michael’s, Alaska, in August, 1879, as dog driver and 
hunter. He spoke a little English, and as time passed on he 
became more familiar with the language. He was with engi- 
neer Melville in the whaleboat and reached land in tolerably 

ood health. He assisted Mr. Dunbar to explore Bennett 
sland. He did his duty manfully, was a capital hunter, and 
very popular with the crew, who gave him the nickname of 
“Queen Annie.” There were two Alaskan Indians on board 
the Jeannette—Anequin and Alexy—and they were both 
great favorites with the officers and men, as they were brave 
and willing and often amused their companions by their 
native singing and dancing. Alexy, it will be remembered, 
perished with De Long’s party, and in De Long’s diary Alexy’s 
a very — It was Alexy who always went 
unting, and would keep the commander 

from freezing in the night by the warmth of his body or by 





Herald. 





For Coughs, Asthma and Throat Disorders, use Browh’s 
. having proved their efficacy by a test of many 
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UMPHREYS 


OMEOPATC A RY 
VETERINAICS 


~JR THE CURE OF ALL DISEASES OF 


HORSES,CATTLE, SHEEP, DOGS, HOGS, 
and POULTRY, 

FOR TWENTY YEARS Humphreys’ Homeo- 

athic Veterinary Specifics have n used by 
Farmers, Stock Breeders, Livery Stable and 

urfmen, Horse Railroads, Manufacturers, 
Coal Mine Companies, Trav’g sstgpocremes 
and Menageries, and others handling stock, 
with perfect success. 

Humphreys’ Veterinary Manaal, (390 pp.) 
sent free by mail on receipt of price. 0 cents. 

&@ Pamphlets sent free on application. 
HUMPHREYS HOMEOPATHIC MED.CO, 


109 Fulton street, New York. 


NERVOUS DEBILITY 


4 § Vital Weakness and Pros- 
FOPA from over-work or 


indiscretion, T is radically 

and promptly cured by it. 

Been in use 20 years, 

—is the most success- 0 

ful remedy known. Price $1 per vial, or5 vials ‘and 
rge vial of powder for $5, sent post-free on re- 


celpt of price. Humphreys’ Homeo, Med. Co, 
Mlust, Catalogue free.) 109 Fulton St. N- Y. 





FISHING 
American Waters. 


BY GENIO C. SCOTT, 


New and Revised Edition, with additional chapters | 


on Southern and Miscellaneous Fishes, etc. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH MORE THAN TWO HUN- 
DRED WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 


This book is the recognized Standard authority 
for American Anglers and Fishermen, embracing 
Coast and Estuary Fishing with Rod and Line. 

Fresh Water Fishing with Fly and Bait. Natu- 
ral History of American Fishes. Lake and 
Coast Fish and Fisheries. Southern fishes and 
How Angled for. Cookery Adapted to the Re- 
sources of Sportsmen in the Wilderness or on 
the Wave, etc., etc. 

One volume, 539 pages, 208 engravings. Hand- 
somely bound in extra cloth. Price $2.50. 


Published and sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE AMERIOAN NEWS OOMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 


Illustrated Price List of Books relating ¢o0 Sport 
ing and Rural Life sent on application. 





The English “ Fishing Gazette.” 


Devoted to angling, river, lake and sea fishing, and 
fishculture. 


Every Friday, 16 pages, folio, price 2d. 


Volume VI. commenced with the number for 
January 7, 1882. 


Epitor—R. B. MARSTON 


Free by post for one year for 12s. 6d. (say $3.20) to | 


any address in the United States. 
Sent direct from the office for any portion of a 
ear at the above rate. U.S. postage stamps can 
remitted, or — order payable to Sampson, 
Low, Marston & Co., the proprietors. 
Contains special articles on all fresh and salt 


water fish and fishing; reports of the state of the | 


rivers; reports from angling clubs; fishculture and 

natural es where to fish; angling notes and 

e— angling exchange column; notices of 
hing tackle, books, &c., and other features. 

A copy.of the current number can be had (post 
free) by sending six cents in stamps to R. B. * ma 
ton, the FISHING GAZETTE office, 12 and 13. 
Fetter-lane, London. 

The FISHING GAZETTE circulates extensively 
among anglers and country gentlemen in all parts 
of the Empire. 

“There is a large public interest in fishing. ‘ 
An excellent class organ.’’— World. 

“One of the best authorities on these and kindred 
subjects.’’—Truth. 

“A brighter and gayer little paper is not pub 
lished." Mayfair. — - 

The FISHING GAZETTE is quoted by the Times 
and all the best papers. 


One of the best mediums for 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


of fishing tackle makers, fishculturists, hotels and 
fishing quarters, whisky, waterproof — goods, 
cigars and tobacco, books of angling, and all other 
requirements of anglers; also for all general adver- 
tisements add: to a well-to-do class in all parte 
of the country and abroad. 

Office—12 and 13, Fetter-lane London 





STODDARD’S 


Map of the Adirondacks. 


The best and most complete map of the Adiron- 
dack region ever published. 


PRICE, POSTPAID, $1.00. 
For sale by the 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 
Box 2832, New York. 


No Rubbers Needed. Leather Keep Dry, 


d gees without heat, softens the hardest leather 
makes your boots waterproof, and adds one-half 
to their durability. A few hours after applying a 
polish can be made over it with blac he 
sportsman should be without it. Price $8 per aoz. 
4oz. bottles. Sent on receipt of money order to any 
address. Liberal discount (to the trade. The above 
is fully endorsed by Forest and Stream and thou- 
sands who use it. G. L. BROWN, Sole Agent, 125 
Federal street, Boston, Mass. 








72 A WEEK. oper at home easily made. 
Costly Outfit free. Address Truz & Co., 
ugusta, Maine. 








| all sportsmen to test its merits. 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


ABBEY & IMBRIE’S 


“Highest Quality” 


- Spring Steel English Hand-Made 


FISH HOOKS. 
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FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST-CLASS DEALERS IN FISHING TACKLE. 


PAISCOUNT TO THE DEALERS ONLY. 


Orders received from persons residing in cities in which the dealers keep a full line of our goods will not be filled at any price. 


48 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


Kyuoch’s Patent Perfect’ Brass Shell 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Kynoch & Co., Birmingham, Eng. 
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LYING CLAY PICEQ 


LIGOWSKY 


CLAY PIGEON COMPANY 
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{Extract from Forest AND STREAM, July 7, 
1881, p. 444.) 


* * * This flight so nearly resembles the 


actual motion of birds that the Clay Pigeons afford 


excellent practice for wing shooting. We commend 
* * * 
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Leading Nos: 14, 048, 130, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York, 


;CHEAP GUNS for THE PEOPLE. 9 
GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, § 


These shells are made of extra fine thin pliable metal, with reinforced base. Use either Winchester 
or Wesson primers. Can be reloaded as often as any of the thicker makes. Cost only about half as 
much. Weigh less than paper shells, and in consideration of their reloading and other advantages, 
are really cheaper than the paper. They also shoot stronger and closer, and can be loaded heavier, 
as inside diameter is nearly two panees larger. They possess a great advantage over all other brass 
shells, as owing to the thin metal they can be closed (as represented in cut) by simple use of the thumb 
or fingers, and straighten out to original shape when discharged. These goods have already gained a 
wide and favorable reputation in Europe, and in the opinion of many prominent oe will soon 
supercede to a great extent the old style of both brass and paper. Samples will, upon application, 
be mailed (without charge) to any sportmen’s club or dealer, and prices quoted to the trade only. For 
sale in any quantity by gun deaiers generally, or in case lots only (2,000 shells) by 









~ Pittsburgh, 
BY Vas" HERMANN BOKER & COQ.,, 
q 
br Fone ROTORALERTALOGUES FREE, SS 5 | 80LE AMERIOAN AGENTS. 101 & 103 Duane Street, New York. 
titles, uus, Revoly ° un . 8, cis, & 
“Fishiog Tackle, Razors, dc. seat O. O. D. for examination. § WILLIAM READ & SONS, Boston, Mass., Agents for New England States. 


Wealso carry a large stock (at all seasons) of Kynoch’s regular thickness brass shells, adapted to 
the Berdan Primer. Price materially lower than the American make of same quality. 


Address GREAT WESTERN GGN WURKS 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Atcotesieameree? B. F. NICHOLS & CO., 
. forthec f 
° EPILEPTIC FITS. nae yah a res 
From Am.Journal of Medicine, 


Dr. Ab. Meserole (late of London), who makes aspecialty 
of Epilepsy, has without doubt treated and cured more cases 


HEXAGONAL SPLIT BAMBOO FISHING RODS, 








than any other living physician. His success has simply been 
astonishing; we have heard of cases of over 20 years’ stand- 
oe successfully cured by him. He has published a workon 
this disease, which he sends with a large bottle of his won- 
derful cure free to any sufferer who may send their express 
and P, O, Address, ° We advise any one wishing a cure to ad- 
dress Dr, AB. MESEROLE, No. 96 John St., New York. 


REMOVED TO 153 MILK STREET. 
We are obliged to have more room in our factory and — facilities for manufacturing our goods 
to meet the increasing demand. We have received the highest award and silver medal at the Massachu- 
setts Charitable Mechanics’ Association Fair for our superior goods. Send for catalogue. 








SUPPLIES FOR 
Naturalists and Taxidermists. 


Price list sent on application. 


W. J. Knowlton’s Natural History Store, 


168 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Wanted to purchase Owls in the flesh. 


HILL. ON THE DOG. 


THE STANDARD WORK ON THEIR 


MANAGEMENT AND DISEASES. 
Price $2.00. 
For sale by the Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 


CAMERON'S AQUARIA DEPOT, | = 


182 SIXTH AVE.. N. Y. 


FRENCH AQUARIA AND OTHER NEW-DE- 
SIGNS. Gold and Fancy Fish, Aquatic Plants, Fish 


Cc. BB. WiLBINnNSson, 





Medals and Badges 


A SPECIALTY. 


Special designs furnished on applica- 
tion free of charge. 











CIGARETTES AND TOBACCO. 
NEQUALLED FOR PURITY AND EXCELLENCE. 
vy 


Manufactured 5 WM. S. KIMBALL & CO. the Connoisseurs and 


Pioneers of America 
Established 1846. Tweive First Prize MEDALs. 


Sed RELIABLE AND STANDARD . 





crn in Fine Goods. 


Food and every thing for the Aquarium. ha ea ee hdd, Fragrant Vanity, Three Kings, New Vanity Fair, Orientals. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, Peerless Tobacco Works. SoLDIN ALL Partsor ££ WORLD. 





Exennedy Repeating Rifle 


Caen ee 








The Latest and Best. 


Greatly superior to any other Magazine Rifle yet made. The solid metal in line of fire 
at time of discharge renders the Kennedy ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 








These rifles are made .44 cal. 40 gr., and .45 cal. 60 gr., using the same ammunition as other magazine rifles. 






Can be obtained from any first-class gun dealer in the United States and Canada. 
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COLE [FOR TOWN AND COUNTRY.-1883 
PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASES, &c. yun 05 2 . 

THE CALLIGRAPHIC PEN. pee FE NOY V9) SPB as 

A GOLD PEN and RUBBER HOLDER, contain. } 


<a for a fills 5 ony . Can = —— ed 
e pocket. ways ly for use. ux 
for ms who care to preserve their individual- 
ity in writing. 
MABIE, TODD & BARD, 
180 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Send for Price List. 
Ovr Goops aRE Sotp sy First-Ciass DEALERS. 


‘The year now drawing to a close has been wits. the ForEST AND STREAM one of most 
gratifying progress. Early in the year by an important meehanical improvement, the 
typographical beauty of the paper was greatly enhanced; and in August, with the beginning 
of the tenth year of publication, it was 


Permanently Enlarged to Twenty-eight Pages. 

There has been an equal growth in other important respects. The patronage accorded 
to this journal by the intelligent reading public has never been more cordial than it is at the 
present time. Sustained thus heartily, the publishers are prepared to maintain in 1883 the 
FOREST AND STREAM prestige as the 


Representative Field Journal 


of this country, at once entertaining, useful and influential. As the exponent of the 
highest types of field-sportsmanship the paper will be adapted to the tastes of all men who 
use the rod and gun as means of pleasure and recreation. Broad in its sympathy with all 
that is legitimate in field sports, free from any entangling alliances with cliques, having no 
interests to serve save those of its constituents, and never hesitating in its criticisms of 
whatever may be inimical to these interests, the Forrest AND STREAM’s highest ambition 
will be to preserve in the future the approval won by its course in the past. It will persist 
in its efforts to awaken in the public mind a fuller appreciation of the importance of the 
proper protection of game in the breeding season, and of due moderation in the destruction 
of game at other times. This it considers a matter of prime importance, not so much to the 
man whose wealth and leisure enable him to make extended tours to favored game countries, 
as it is to that already very large and constantly increasing class of business and professional 
men, whose favorite relaxation from the routine of employment is found in brief vacation 
trips to the woods and fields and brooksides. 

The enlarged form of the ForEsT AND STREAM enables its editors to present each week 
in the severa! departments a large and varied supply of reading. In the columns of 


The Sportsman Tourist 


Will be found sketches of travel and sport. Coming from many different writers, and 
widely separate parts of the country, thesesketches always have the charm of nove, and 
they are sure to be read with interest by sportsmen, because their writers see things through 
sportsmen’s eyes, and describe them from the sportsman’s standpoint. 


Natural History. 


This department will not deal with fossils nor with the monsters of African jungles, 
Quite on the contrary, it will treat of the animal life of land and water in our own country, 
the habits and ways of American fur, fin and feather, in which American sportsmen are 
presumed to take an intelligent interest. 


Game Bag and Gun. 


In addition to the numerous accounts of hunting and shooting excursions, necessarily 
varied and interesting—as such accounts must need be—these columns will be found of 















GERMAN CARP. 


A new book cf instructions on the culture of this 
wonderful food fish. The experience of 28 years of 
pond-making and fisheulture. A book for the prac- 
tical man. plain English. Price One Dollar 
Also live sent by express to all parts of the 
U.8. Send ge. stamp for circular, Address 

GEO. FINLEY, Pitteburgh, Pa. 





















URE FOR 
LTCHING FILES The Gun and its Development 


craw! ut the 
leasant, economi and positive cure, By W. W. GREENER. 


WAYNE’S OINTMENT is superior to any article 

in the market. Sold oF druggista or send FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE’ 
S0cts. in 8-ct. Stamps. 3 Boxes, $1.25, Ad- 

dress, Dr. Swayne & Son, Phila., Pa. Price $7.50. 














UPTHEGROVE & McLELLAN, 
VALPARAISO, IND. 


HOLABIRD 


SHOOTING SUITS 


Of Waterproofed Duck, Irish Pustian and Corduroy. 
Unequalled in Convenience, Style, or Workmanship. bAN : 
WRITE FOR CIRCULAR. 


THISt 


Is our Skeleton Coat or Game Bag; weighs but 15 ounces, 
has seven pockets and game pockets. It. is of light 
material, dead grass color, avd will hold the game of a 
successfu: day without losing a hair or feather. It can 
be worn over or under an ordinary coat. We will mailit § 
to you for $2.00. Send breast measure. tu 
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UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 


LOWELL, MASS. 


Our paper shot shells are made with great care upon new and improved ee and the paper 
8 subjected to a process that renders the shells waterproof, pliable, and capable of withstanding large 
phases of powder without bursting, and are reloadable from four to ten times, if desired. They alo 

their smoeth shape stiff, inside and out. We offer them as equal, if not superior, to any other 
makes, and warrant them in the full sense of the word. 











ROSEWOOD 







PAPER AND LOADERS. special value to amateur and veteran alike, because of the frequent interchanges of experi 
a7 iN SSS SS z ence in all matters pertaining to game and shooting. 
BRASS | —eaN ————— 25 3 CAP EXTRACTORS cs : 
vieane: ae AND Sea and River Fishing. 
RECAPPERS. 





The angler will find in the pages of the Forest AND STREAM the best angling literature 
of the day, in quantity more than is contained in all other publications put together. This 
journal has inaugurated a series of angling tournaments, the initial meeting having been held 
in the @entral Park of this city; and it is believed that others of equal success will follow in 
other years. Meanwhile, the man who loves to go a-fishing may find in the Forest aND 
STREAM all the year around a great deal that must be to his liking. 


Fishculture. 


The columns devoted to this important subject furnish a complete resumé of curren 
achievements and progress in this important work. 


The Kennel. 


This department has won the confidence of dog owners. Its reports of field trials, bench 
shows and other events are recognized as impartial, honest, and the most able published 
The recent series of papers by its editor, entitled “‘Training vs. Breaking,” have been pub 
lished in book form, and have had a very large sale. Other papers of equal importance will 
be published from time to time. 


Yachting and Canoeing. 


The editor of this department being a practical naval architect, and thoroughly fawiliar 
with every branch of the subject, will continue the same intelligent treatment of yachting 
and canoeing that have already won for the Forrest AND STREAM esteem and confidence. 





Rim Fire and Central Fire Cartridges for Pistols and Rifles. 


POCKET RELOADING TOOLS FOR ANY CALIBRE. PRIMERS AND BULLETS FOR RELOADING 
“THE RICE SHELL EXTRACTORS.” BENCH CLOSERS, Etc., Etc. 


NO GOODS SOLD AT FACTORY BY RETAIL. 
New York Acents: WALLACE & SONS, No. 89 Chambers street, New York. 
Pactric Coast AGents: CHAS SO AG & CO., San Francisco, California. 
New Orteans Acents: A. BALDWIN & CO. 
New ENGLAND AGENTS FoR Sor SHEetts: JOHN P. LOVELL & SON, Boston, Mass. 


Standard Works. 


FOREST AND STREAM BIRD NOTES. 


An Index and Summary of all the matter relating to ornithology contained in the first 
twelve volumes of the Forest AND STREAM. 195 pages, paper. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 


7 SHOOTING. 


Its <i. Practice and Purpose. By James Dauzret Doveaty. Contains 
paeas ormation on guns and gunning. Its chapters treat of the Barrel, the Stock, 

ks, Triggers, Recoil, Breech-Loaders, Rifles, Care of Guns, Ammunition, Loading, 
Dogs, Grouse, Woodcock, Black Game and Partridge Shooting. The a on ‘‘The 
Purpose” of Shooting is the best defense of legitimate field sports ever published. Elegantly 
rinted on fine paper, 380 pages, cloth. Price, postpaid, $3. 


HORE BIRDS. 


I, Haunts and Habits. II. Range and Migrations. III. A Morning Withont the Birds. 
IV. Nomenclature. YV. Localities. VI. Blinds and Decoys. This is a reprint of papers 
from the Forest anp STREAM. Pamphlet, 45 pages. Price, postpaid, 15 cents. 


PRACTICAL DOG TRAINING. 


Training vs. Breaking. By 8. T. Hammonn, Ki Editor of Forest anp STREAM. 
Pronounced by those Win kare Yaad the chapters, as pabled in this journal, to be the 
best work on the subject ever written. 100 pages, Price, postpaid, $1. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 
89 Park Row, New York. 























Its editors aim to make the Forest anp STREAM a medium for the interchange of infor 
mation, entertainment and amusement among sportemen. Sketches of field excursions, 
shooting and angling trips, original observations in natural history, and other like contribu- 
tions are respectfully solicited. Secretaries of clubs and associations are urged to send us 
reports of their transactions. Expressions of oninion upon any subject within the scope of 
the paper are invited and will be given place in ovr ~: Iurans. 

We beg to suggest to the friends of the Forest wp StREAM that they bring the paper 
and ite merits to the attention of others whose tast.s and sympathies are in accord with its 
spirit and aims. Free specimen copies will be cheerfully furnished upon application. 

The weekly issues of the Forest anp STREAM form two volumes each year, of twenty. 
six numbers, or 500 pages each, and the files cons‘itute a library of permanent worth. 
Eigliteen such volumes have already been published. We furnish handsome file binders 
(price $1.25) which hold tweoty-six numbers, 

Subscriptions may begin at any time. Per year, $4; $2 for six months. Remit by post 
offiee money order, draft or registered letter. Give name, town, county and State, Addres 


Forest.and Stream Publishing Co., 39 Park Row, N.Y. 
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J. PALMER ONEIL & CO.,, 


SS Fifth Awenue, Pittsburah, Pa... 
SOLE AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES 






















WESTLEY RIGHARDS HAMMERLESS GUNS! 


These Guns are made under the ANSON & DEELEY PATENT, and will be found superior to any other Hammerless Gun. They have 


NO LOCK PLATES, PLUNGERS, BRIDLES, OR SWIVELS. 
THE LOCK CONSISTS OF FOUR PARTS ONLY, and they have been subjected to the severest test by a wear and tear trial of 


BO,000 SHoTs. 


The WestLrEYy RicHARDs HAMMERLESS GUN has therefore passed the point of experiment, and its Durability Established. 

It is safer than any other hammerless or hammer gun, and in shooting powers these guns are unexcelled! Hvenness of pattern and hard hitting being the points gained, and as 
close a pattern as desired. 

All gauges and grades furnished by us from stock, with Whitworth fluid compressed steel, Damascus or laminated barrels. Or we wil have built to special order without extra 
charge. Time required to fill special orders, about four montns. 

We offer unprecedented bargains in 


FINE GUNS WITH HAMMERS. 


The demand for hammerless guns having lowered the prices of fine guns with hammers, 


WE OFFER. 


Westley Richards guns with hammers, very fine; $88 to $120; original price, $200 to $265. 
W.& C.Scott & Sons’ 10 and 12 gauge, with hammers, $80 to $120; original price, $150 to $200. Also afew Scott PREMIERS, heavy 10 and 12 gauge, at $150.—Bargains. 
Fine Williams & Powell, with hammers, 10 and 12 gauge, $52 to $100. Greener, with hammers, 10 and 12 gauge, some of his finest, at from $40 to $150. 


Above are net prices, and to any one who can be satiafizd with a gun with hammers, are splendid bargains. 
Send for special list of these Hammer Guns. 








1882. REMINGTON'S 1882. 


‘ 


12-Gauge. 
Slbs. 


10-Gauge. 
9ibs. 





NEW MODEL DOUBLE GUN. 


) The latest and best gun yet produced. They are made of the best material, with the best workmanship, on the interchangeable plan. 
They are made with the popular top action and double bolt. All have Rebounding Locks, Large Head Strikers, Patent Fore End and 
Extension Rib. Each gun is thoroughly tested at the factory. All these guns are made with Pistol Grip, and are Choke Bored. In 
beauty of finish, quality of material, and accuracy of workmanship, even distribution and penetration, they are unexcelled. 


PLO L182. 


10 and 12-gauge, 30in., 8 to 9lbs. 


Plain Walnut Stock, Checkered Grip and Fore End, Decarbonized Steel Barrels, - : . . . ° . - ‘ 2 $45 00 
Selected Walnut Stock, Checkered Grip and Fore End, Twist Barrels, - - - . . - . = : - 6600 
Selected Walnut Stock, Checkered Grip and Fore End; Laminated Steel Barrels, Engraved, + . . . . . - 3 65 00 
English Walnut Stock, Checkered Grip and Fore End, Damascus Steel Barrels, Engraved, - - - . " 75 00 
English Walnut Stock, Checkered Grip and Fore End, Damascus Steel Barrels, Engraved, Superior Rubber Butt and Tip, - - - . . 86 00 


HIGHER GRADE GUNS MADE TO ORDER. 
Ask your dealer to send for sample. Send for Mlustrated Catalogue. 


E. REMINGTON & SONS, 


P. 0, BOX 2987. 281 and 283 Broadway, New York Citv. 
DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE. 


‘ 





